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OU may not care particu- 

larly for the length of Kenil- 
worth, Ivanhoe or Rob Roy. 
Mention of The Lady of the 
Lake may bring back the long- 
gone days when you used to parse 
it laboriously at school. But SIR 
WALTER SCOTT, the man, was 
greater far than all his writings. 


Sir Walter Scott was a prodi- 
gious worker. Once he started a 
task, he knew no rest until it was 
completed. Guy Mannering was 
written in six weeks, 


When disaster overtook Scott 
in his printing venture, he simply 
redoubled his efforts and gave 
freely of his very life that every 
debt might be paid. 


The AUTHOR - 
OF ROB ROY 


There is no more glorious work 
in all the world than the redemp- 
tion of a failure—the charging 
back to the heights once won. 

Advertising is not alone for 
new businesses or for businesses 
that have progressed far along the 
road to success. Not infre- 
quently it is the revivifying force 
that transforms a temporary fail- 
ure into a permanent success. 


It is not an easy task nor one 
that can be finished in a month 
or a year. But granting that the 
business is worthy of develop- 
ment, advertising well-done will 
make that development surer and 
quicker—‘‘Keeping Everlastingly 
At It’’ will bring success ten 
times out of ten. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York 


Boston 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER NOW HAS 
3 BILLION DOLLARS MORE 
TO SPEND THAN 
IN 1916 


“The Total Value of All Crops grown in the United States 
during 1917 is estimated at 13 to 15 billion dollars. As it 
is safe to assume the farmers of the country will have at 
least three billion dollars more income than usual this year, 
we have here a most important factor in the stabilizing of 
business and in the continuance of prosperity.” The First 
National Bank, Boston. 


Every Sales Manager knows that a market where 
purchasing power is increasing, offers the best sales 
opportunities for his jobbers, dealers and traveling 
men. 


The Standard Farm Market 


(Over 1,100,000 prosperous farm homes) 
should: be carefully analyzed by every Sales Man- 


ager this year. 

It represents the greatest purchasing power that 
any manufacturer can secure through a single ad- 
vertising service. 

Advertisers last year invested over Two Million 
One Hundred Thousand Dollars in this market. 

Facts and figures which will help you decide its 
sales possibilities for your product are at your dis- 
posal,and without obligation, when you say the word. 


The Standard Farm Papers Are 


Pacific Rural Press Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 Established 1870 

The Farmer, St. Paul Wallaces’ Farmer 
Hetablished 1888 Established 1895 

T hio Farmer : 

a er cove Progressive Farmer 

hi n F rmer ¥ Established 1886 ; 

The Michiga . Birmingham, Raleigh 


Established 18438 5 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago Memphis, Dallas 


Established 1841 
: The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Pennsylvania Farmer ae at 


Established 1880 


The Breeder’s Gazette The Indiana Farmer 
Established 1881 Established 1845 


GEORGE W. HERBERT, Inc. WALLACE RICHARDSON, Inc. 
Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Conway Building, Chicago 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


The Standard Farm Papers represent over one million one hundred thousand money makers 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of A. B. C. 
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Salesmen to Dig Up Marketing Facts 


(here Is a Way to Train Them and the Profitable Results are Shown 
in This Article 


By Charles Kaye 


” general business practice 
there seem to be two meth- 
ods for developing a new sales 
campaign or adjusting an old 
one to changing conditions. The 
first method is usually a dis- 
cussion between Sales, Advertis- 
ing and Department Heads in 
which each presents his personal 
opinions. The second method is 
checking up on marketing facts 
from the trade and securing first 
hand from the sales force their 
personal experiences. The Sher- 
win-Williams Company has _al- 
ways found the latter plan to be 
the most logical. It believes 
in basing its selling campaigns 
on facts—not hunches—and in col- 
lecting and classifying these data 
has developed a number of sys- 
tems which may be valuable to 
other manufacturers distributing 
through similar sales channels. 
For instance, yesterday the 
Manager of the Auxiliary Sales 
Department complained that the 
sales of Medicinal Linseed Oil in 
bottles were not making the head- 
way which might be expected. In 
many companies a bulletin would 
be published “gingering up the 
boys” and telling them of the 
business they were passing up. 
But that is not the Sherwin-Wil- 
liams way. First, they find out if 
there is not something wrong with 
their proposition—the price may 
be too high, the name, label or 
carton may not be appropriate 
or the demand may have varied 
since the goods were originally 
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placed on the market. They do 
not guess at any of the questions 
which immediately pop up but 
make a careful analysis of the 
situation in an endeavor to locate 
the weak spots. 

There is no set way of con- 
ducting these investigations, as 
the nature of the product, class 
of trade, volume of sales, etc., 
influence the plan. In this case, 
however, here is the manner in 
which they are going to do it. 
The proj dsition is put up to the 
Manager of the Trade Sales De- 
partment who keeps a selected list 
of merchants who are especially 
responsive and well informed on 
fundamental retail conditions. A 
letter will be addressed to this 
list frankly explaining the fact 
that sales are not making the de- 
sired headway and asking these 
dealers to help diagnose the 
trouble. The list of questions 
enclosed may read something like 
the following: 

What brand of Medicinal Lin- 
seed Oil do you sell? 

What price does it cost you? 

What price do you sell at? 

What size packages are most 
popular? 

Who uses such a product? 

For what purpose do you use 
(in the manufacture of syrups) ? 
What are your annual sales? 

What is your opinion of S-W 
Medicinal Linseed Oil? 

State your reasons 
sales are not larger. 

Possibly a hundred letters will 
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be addressed to druggists in dif- 
ferent states so that the general 
summary will represent a fair in- 
dication of national conditions. 
The writer is informed that the 
average response to inquiries of 
this kind is over 80 per cent— 
representing an unusually keen 
interest on the part of the retailer 
in the development of the com- 
pany’s business. 

The next thing is to communi- 
cate with representatives who have 
had former drug experience and 
if necessary one of the company’s 
investigators will make a personal 
canvass. The result may be a 
radical change of policy—a dif- 
ferent container, style of pack- 
age, selling to a new class of 
trade, or perhaps taking the sales 
responsibility out of the general 
line and placing it with one of 
the specialty departments. 

The important point to be illus- 
trated here is the fact that our 
experience has been that one 
man’s judgment cannot be relied 
upon in mapping out important 
sales changes and it is well worth 


the investment of time, money and 
energy in surveying the proposi- 
tion—not only from the manufac- 
turer’s somewhat prejudiced view- 
point but also from the retail 
distributor’s side of the fence. 
In the development of its entire 


sales proposition, our company 
has kept this fact continually be- 
fore itself. Moreover, our off- 
cials train and encourage their 
salesmen to be good sales scouts 
so they will supply headquarters 
with the right kind of facts about 
marketing conditions, the attitude 
of the trade toward their adver- 
tising and sales policies, prices, 
terms, shipping facilities, con- 
tracts, etc. 


THE RANGE OF THE QUESTIONS 
ASKED 


Once a year the company re- 
quests all representatives to make 
a survey of their proposition, 
point out its weak spots and wher- 
ever possible offer constructive 
criticism. A bonus is offered for 
the best suggestions in each sales 
district which encourages a se- 
rious study of the selling propo- 
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sition. To simplify things a def 
inite list of questions is asked ani! 
those given below are a few take: 
from the suggestion blanks dis 
tributed last year. 

1. Have you any suggestions 
for new lines to be added to th 
Trade Sales List? To the MSI 
List? To the Varnish Sales List 
To the Railway, Street Railway 
and Marine List? 

2. How many agencies hav 
you that handle our Full Lin 
of S-W Products to the exclu 
sion of those of other manufac 
ture? 

3. What is the greatest difficu! 
ty you have to overcome in land 
ing new agencies? 

4. What selling plans do you 
use in opening up new outlets for 
ODP Lead? 

5. Are you thoroughly familiar 
with all the points in favor of 
Dry Powdered Arsenate of Lead. 
as compared with paste material? 

6. There is a rapidly growing 
demand for Carbolic-ol as a wood 
preservative, a silo preservative, 
disinfectant, etc. 

Have you followed up all the 
Telephone Companies, Illuminat 
ing Companies, and other pros- 
pects in your territory on this ma- 
terial? 

7. Have you any complaints 
on any goods of our manufacture? 
If so, give details. 

8. Have you any complaints or 
suggestions in connection with 
labels, packages or cases? 

9. Can you work all the towns 
in your territory as often as in 
your opinion they should be 
worked? 

10. If you have too large a 
territory, please give us sugges- 
tion for changes. 

When answers are received at 
the local office, they are reviewed 
by sales and district managers 
who forward them to Headquar- 
ters with their personal comments. 
At Cleveland, the various .depart- 
ment managers draw off those 
suggestions in which they are most 
interested, binding them carefully 
for reference throughout the year. 
When the two or three hundred 
suggestions have been consulted 
it is a comparatively easy matter 
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ROM the Cleveland office 

representatives of the 
H. K. McCann Company 
maintain a close personal 
contact with the products 
and policies of the follow- 
ing mid-western clients: 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY, Aladdin Aluminum 


New Perfection Cook Stoves 
Perfection Oil Heaters 
New Perfection Kerosene Water Heaters 


CREAM WHIP COMPANY 
Cream Whip 


EAST OHIO GAS COMPANY 


Gas Service 


GRAND DETOUR PLOW COMPANY 


Agricultural Machinery 


HOLT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Caterpillar Tractors 


REYNOLDS WIRE COMPANY 
Reynolds Rust-Proof AluminA 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF OHIO 


Petroleum Products 


“A Company is known by the Clients it keeps” 


H.K.MSCANN COMPANY 


New York San Francisco 
Cleveland Toronto 


A copy of our booklet “Advertising Service’’ 
will be sent to interested parties upon request 
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to locate the weak spots in their 
selling proposition and apply 
prompt remedies for correcting 
them. Each salesman is person- 
ally thanked by Headquarters and 
his suggestions commented on. If 
he has any bad grievance to make 
he has his chance once a year. 
This is the time to make them 
—or forever hold his peace. The 
effect on the men is stimulating 
because in endeavoring to offer 
suggestions for improvement, the 
representative often learns things 
about the line with which he was 
not previously acquainted. 

Moreover, the data. when prop- 
erly classified are really valuable. 
As a result of last year’s sugges- 
tions, there were one or two price 
adjustments, several new lines of 
goods added, and improvement 
in the representative’s selling out- 
fit, and plans made for developing 
certain sales channels which had 
been neglected. One man may 
kick that he wants a new gray 
floor paint but if the other 249 
salesmen say the line is complete, 
the company feels reasonably safe. 
This year possibly over 100 asked 
for the addition of a certain new 
product to meet a special demand 
which has recently arisen. We 
are adding this line with the as- 
surance that it meets a real need 
and that the management will have 
the active co-operation of the rep- 
resentatives in putting it on the 
market. 


WHAT ONE INVESTIGATION REVEALED 


Now here is another illustration 
to show the importance of sales 
investigation. Last year our com- 
pany checked over its volume of 
a certain important interior finish. 
Sales were increasing but not so 
rapidly as it has become ac- 
customed to expect. So our peo- 
ple decided to analyze the field. 
Their trained investigator made 
a personal check-up of Akron, 
Detroit, Youngstown, Rochester, 
and Peoria. He canvassed the 
trade—dealers, jobbers, painters, 
architects—and submitted a report 
of the estimated number of gal- 
lons of material sold in each of 
these towns together with a com- 
plete survey of selling methods, 
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prices, etc. As a matter of gen- 
eral interest I am giving below the 
list of questions the investigator 
took along. This may seem some- 
what staggering but in most cases 
he was able to get answers to 75 
per cent of the questions at least. 


C. W. Pockranpt, Akron, O. 
BUSINESS—PAINTS & VARNISHES 


What brands of 

Why? 

Did you make comparative tests? 

Yearly sales? 

Who sells most—————in town? 

Brand? . 

Percentage to painters? 

Percentage to home-owners? 

What percentage ask for—————by 
name? 

What percentage without name? 

What do you sell them? 

Do large painters who use————buy 
direct? 

Do you sell the large painters who 
use —? 

Is high grade———sold in small 
cans? . 

Is there much demand for high class 
———in cities such as this? 

Is demand increasing? 

Why is———so popular? 

Price. 

Discount? 

Service? 

From whom do you buy? 

Is price of our competitive material 
right? 

What do trade say about it? 

Were you in- our position what 
would you do to get business ? 

How would you advertise our 
product? 

To what class 
strongest appeal? 

Architect? Merchant? 
Home-owner ? 

What percentage—— 

Brands? 

What is feature most 
working or durability? 

Does painter follow specifications? 

Why have you never sold or used 


———sell? 


would you make 
Painter? 
specified ? 


demanded 


What kind of proposition would ap- 
peal to you? 
If jobber, exclusive territory? 


On your total business what 
percentage ask for first grade, second 
grade and third grade? 

As a result of this investigation 
a slight improvement was made 
in the character of the product and 
a somewhat radical change made 
in the class of trade through which 
it was sold. It was found, for 
instance, that the type of our com- 
pany’s dealers did not: cater to 
the class of trade who purchased 
this particular article, so a new 
and complete selling proposition 
would have to be devised for 

(Continued on poge 105) 
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OF THE EARTH 
THE SUBSCRIBERS 
TO NEEDLECRAFT | 


OVER ONE MILLION 
OF THEM 








Framing the Copy That Helped 
Sell the Liberty Loan 


Lessons Gained from the First Drive Go Far Toward Helping Organize 
Appeal in Selling the Second 


By Henry A. Beers, Jr. 


Now that the Second Liberty 
Loan is almost history, and 
the nation-wide mass of individual 
and collective effort has done its 
considerable “bit” towards smash- 
ing the Hun, what has there been 
to mark this second drive from 
the first, so far as advertising is 
concerned? How have the prece- 
dents and experiences gained in 
conducting the first campaign gone 
toward clarifying the problems 
and procedure involved in selling 
this second and greater issue? 

With the best brains and selling 
ability in advertising lending 
themselves en masse to the fur- 
therance of one of the most dra- 
matic incidents in history, a re- 
view of a single phase of this ef- 
fort that may fairly be taken as 
a model for what was done the 
nation over is in order both as 
a matter of record and as worthy 
of any man’s notice who has any- 
thing to sell and therefore to ad- 
vertise to that great market, the 
American people. 

The plan as worked out for the 
Second Federal Reserve District 
is a good indication of how adver- 
tising and publicity efforts gener- 
ally had shaken down into an or- 
ganized system after the neces- 
sarily hasty assemblage and hair- 
trigger planning that nevertheless 
resulted so splendidly in the first 
campaign. 

The initial drive. however, had 
the advantage of being both a 
novelty and a first call for a small- 
er subscription, backed by the 
heralded necessity of an over- 
whelming oversubscription for its 
moral effect in the enemy’s camp. 
With the edge worn off a little, 
and a bigger issue ahead, the sec- 
ond campaign settled down to 
an organized steady drive to sell 
an issue no longer a novelty, but a 
national duty and a national ne- 
cessity. 





The start of the new campaign, 
then, found the advertising per- 
sonnel and department lined up 
in a definitely plotted organiza- 
tion, readily to be expanded as 
the needs of the occasion and 
volunteer support might require. 
Of the four subdivisions of the 
publicity department under the 
head of a director and assistant 
director, news bureau, the adver- 
tising bureau, the feature bureau 
and the service bureau, we will 
confine ourselves to one phase 
of the advertising bureau’s work, 
the planning and distribution of 
copy. 

SUBDIVIDED FOR WORK 


This bureau was organized as 
any advertising agency or depart- 
ment, with several component di- 
visions. It cleared during the 
month copy for advertising repre- 
senting some 250 accounts. There 
was the general manager, with 
two assistants; the art depart- 
ment with its manager; the copy 
department with its manager and 
secretary; the space department, 
with manager and two assistants, 
besides a space sub-department 
to deal with the Financial Ad- 
vertisers’ Association; and the 
departments of electric and paint- 
ed signs, posters, flags, and street 
banners. These various depart- 
ments included a host of volun- 
teers in one capacity or another, 
whose time was either donated 
by themselves or their employers 
—and time meant usually from 
around nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing until perhaps one o’clock the 
following morning. 

It was the function of the space 
department, not only to record the 
space donated and used, but also 
to go out and solicit space from 
advertisers and non-advertisers to 
be filled with copy from the com- 
mittee’s advertising department. 
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The Brooklyn Stand- 
ard Union announces 
the appointment of 























Mr. William F. Reynolds 
as Advertising Man- 
ager—At your service. 
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Early in the campaign the need 
became urgent for copy to fill 
the space donations that poured 
in, a safe minimum quota being 
set as forty pieces of copy in re- 
serve over current needs. To get 
such an amount of copy was next 
the problem. Letters and person- 
al solicitors were sent out to every 
agency, every department store, 
mercantile establishment,  etc., 
asking every wielder of a com- 
mercial copy pencil to turn out 
his, her, or their collective best 
piece of copy to sell the Liberty 
Loan. In all, some 200 separate 
appeals were made, and the re- 
sponse was tremendous, anywhere 
from one to twenty pieces being 
sent in from the sources solicited. 
A great part of this copy was laid 
out, set up and plated ready to 
run, and where this was not the 
case, the New York Evening Post 
set up and plated the copy that 
passed the committee’s scrutiny. 


THE VARIED COPY APPEALS 


Several main considerations 
governed the selection, modifica- 
tion and appearance of each 
piece of copy as it reached suc- 
cessively the hands of three copy 
judges and department executives 
before it was adjudged O. K. 
Broadly, these were, how much 
stress did the advertising lay on 
the patriotic necesstty of sub- 
scribing; second, the appeal of 
the bonds on the ground of in- 
vestment; then on the strength 
of the security, with a side slant 
on the support they afford as 
home, personal and national insur- 
ance and preservation. 

Of these angles, about seventy- 
five per cent valuation was put 
on the patriotic appeal. It was 
considered absolutely necessary to 
sell the public on the war, and 
their duty to play whatever part 


they could, were it only lending- 


their dollars where others were 
offering their lives. This was 
followed up naturally by the ap- 
peal of a subscription to the Loan 
as being a sound investment as 
well as a patriotic duty, to which 
consideration perhaps fifteen per 
cent importance was attached, 
while its security and its purpose 
as a form of national insurance 
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are so obvious that five per cent 
was allotted each of these points 
of appeal. 

This valuation is illustrated by 
the full page ad that opened the 
drive featuring this big caption 
flanked on either hand by the 
official figure of the Statue of 


Liberty: “Will You Help The 
Boys Come Marching Home 
Again?” 


“Your opportunity to subscribe 
to the Second Liberty Loan,” the 
appeal continued, “comes at the 
time, when you have just begun to 
realize that your country is ac- 
tually at war. 

“You have watched, with a 
swelling heart, your boys and 
their comrades march proudly 
away to do their bit in the war 
to save civilization and preserve 
liberty. 

“Your great regret is that you 
cannot go with them; your most 
fervent hope and prayer is that 
they may return safely, and vic- 
torious.” 

This opening, aimed to arouse 
the personal question—“how can 
I help ?”— is then linked up by dis- 
play sub-captions—“Your part is 
merely to Lend Money’”—followed 
by the appeal of security for those 
who blend patriotism with a can- 
ny’ nature—“The Safest Invest- 
ment in the World,” while inertia 
or bewilderment is overriden by 
the final thrust in “Liberty Bonds 
Are Easy to Buy.” 

From time to time the neces- 
sity was felt of explaining in de- 
tail just what Liberty Bonds are. 
It was discovered that many non- 
investors do not really know what 
a bond is, or what one looks like, 
and many believed that in buying 
a bond they were giving their 
money away, the bond only repre- 
senting a de luxe receipt. One 
independent ran an advertisement 
of his own on the side, because 
he thought the facts were not suf- 
ficiently clear to the ignorant. 
This man controls three large and 
profitable businesses, all of which 
are advertised. He held a side 
investigation among his em- 
ployees, etc., and discovered that 
many of those interviewed thought 
of a bond as something ‘that is 
deposited to insure your appear- 
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If BUCKEYE COVERS are not 
being used for some of your Cata- 
logues, Booklets and other 
Direct Advertising forms, it is as 
certain as anything can be that 
they are doing less and costing 
more than they should. 


The “Proofs” will be sent free 
by prepaid express, if requested 
on your business letterhead. 


Write for your set today. 


The quality and_ utility of 
BUCKEYE COVERS are re- 
flected in the ‘demand for 
them, which exceeds the de- 
mand for all other brands com- 
bined. BUCKEYE COVERS 
lead because they pay. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
in Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 


Member: Paper Makers Advertising Club. 


BUCKEYE COVERS are carried in stock by dealers in all 
principal cities. Your printer knows the nearest. 
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ance in court after arrest. In 
one case there was a hazy notion 


that a bond insures the holder 
against service in the armed 
forces. Another error was the 


idea that when you cut a coupon, 
the bond becomes just that much 
less in value. He accordingly ran 
an advertisement built on this ma- 
terial to this effect: 

“Do you know what a Liberty 
Bond really is? 

“When you buy a Liberty Bond 
you become a Capitalist. 

“In buying a Liberty Bond you 
exchange with the Government, 
one kind of money for another 
kind of money. 

“The kind of money the Gov- 
ernment is asking you to ex- 
change for another kind of monev 
is better, because—every $50.00 
Liberty Bond that the Govern- 
ment asks you to buy has at- 
tached to it coupons which are 
cut off every six months, and each 
coupon is just the same as a dol- 
lar in any other kind of money. 
You can spend it with your butch- 
er, your baker or any store will 
take it for $1.00, or your landlord 
will take it for rent. 

“Every six months when you 
cut a $1.00 coupon from a $50.00 
bond, the value of the bond is 
still $50.00. You can take the 
$50.00 Bond almost anywhere and 
get $50.00 for it at any time. 
This means exactly what it says, 
and if you will go into any bank, 
they will tell you more about it. 
Everyone knows that there can 
be no better way of saving money 
than to buy a $50.00 Liberty Loan 
Bond, and besides, it will help to 
win the war.” 


BOND EDUCATION HAS BEEN MORE 
PRONOUNCED 


Toward the end of the Com- 
mittee’s campaign the need for 
this detailed explanation was felt, 
and its use increased, after the 
patriotic appeal had begun to sink 
in. An idea of what a bond looks 
like was also afforded by a giant 
replica on street banners. 

Another important consideration 
is revealed in a big advertisement 
run last Sunday—“Borrow and 
Buy.” It was hoped so far as 
possible that the loan would be 
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taken up by a large number of 
individuals from current savings. 
Thus the necessity of impressing 
the individual that it was his duty, 
even if he didn’t have a dollar, 
at least to borrow enough to take 
on all he could afford and pay for 
them as he found it most con- 
venient. The duty rather than 
the investment was particularly 
emphasized. “We must not talk 
in terms of investment,” it warned 
in bold face, “when we should be 
talking in terms of human life.” 
That this appeal had a great 
field is illustrated by the story of 
one poor janitor, as told in the 
Evening World, who borrowed 
enough money to buy one of the 
first $50.00 314 per cent bonds. 
When the Second Liberty Loan 
was offered, he sold his first bond 
at a discount to a tenant who had 
no bond, and bought one of the 


second issue, thus making two 
buys for one. 
Therefore there were many 


pieces of copy addressed to wage 
earners, whose wages in many 
cases have been greatly increased 
as a result of the war, in addition 
to hosts of pieces with such cap- 
tions as “Protect Your Home 
With a Liberty Bond’—“The 
Safest Investment in the World” 
—‘The More Gold, the Less 
Blood,” besides great displays of 
the flag, a large drawing of the 
right hand of Abraham Lincoln, 
or cuts of Nathan Hale, etc., and 
big black silhouettes of our own 
boys “going over the top.” 

This story by no means hints 
of the mass of combined effort 
behind this drive for the Second 
Liberty Loan. It is simply a 
record of a few of the lessons 
gained in selling the first, and 
the application of these principles 
to making the second the great 
success it was. As the advertis- 
ing was aimed primarily at the 
millions, and as the copy appeal. 
was carefully studied and shaped 
to get under the skins of these mil- 
lions, the analysis of the market, 
the weighing up of the copy ap- 
peal, and its final expression is 
not without its value as a study 
to the man with much smaller po- 
tential urge, but with the same 
ultimate audience to reach. 
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Two Out of Every Five 
Subscribers Ride Bicycles 


HE proportion is probably larger. “THE AMERICAN 
BOY carries more bicycle and bicycle accessory adver- 
tising than any other general medium. Here’s one reason why. 

Five hundred letters were mailed to as many boys scat- 
tered throughout the United States. They were mailed to 
large and small towns and to rural free delivery routes— 
distributed as our total circulation is distributed. 

Out of 252 replies, 194 boys rode bicycles. That’s three 
out of four. But let’s be ultra conservative. Let’s assume 
that there was not a single bicycle rider among the 248 
boys who did not answer. You still have two bicycle riders 
out of every five subscribers to THE AMERICAN Boy.: 

Nor is this by any means the best of it. Practically every 
subscriber to THE AMERICAN BOY is a prospect for a 
bicycle and accessories. A prominent bicycle advertiser 
who uses big space regularly says it is nearly 100% efficient 
—as nearly perfect as it is possible to get an advertising 
medium. : 

More than 225,000 boys take THE AMERICAN Boy. 
Fully 500,000 read it. They pay $1.50 a year for this 
leading boy’s publication and they are representative boys 
in the community. Their average age is 15% to 16 years 
and fully 100,000 are between the ages of 16 and 20. 

Just as the bicycle manufacturers have cashed in on their 
advertising in THE AMERICAN BOY, just so can other 
manufacturers—of clothes, collars, shoes, hats, talking 
machines, razors, automobiles, rifles, underwear, hosiery, etc. 


TheAmericanByy 


“‘Where There’s A Boy, There's A Family” 
THE‘ SPRAGUE*PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WESTERN OFFICE 


ES MURTHEY, Maser -—-J- COTNER, Jr, Sec’y Treas. J.P. AHRENS, Jr Manager 
tewromarymwrom ‘DETROIT, MICHIGAN = Circaoo, tritmors 
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The Biggest Subject 


for discussion among farmers 
today is the draft law and how 
it affects farm workers. 


Accordingly, there appears in 
the November Farm Journal a 
personal letter from 


President Wilson 


who tells our folks how the 
necessary exemptions are pro- 
vided for, and suggests how 
they should proceed to secure 
sufficient farm help. 


The Farm Journal carries Presi- 
dent Wilson’s advice and ex- 
planation into over a million 
homes. 
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How Big Advertisers Are Improv- 
ing Their Sales Letters 


Correspondence Chiefs Meet and Compare Experiences—A Report Made 
for Printers’ Ink of the Better Business Correspondence 
Convention at Worcester, Mass. 


By George Burton Hotchkiss, M.A. 


Professor of Business English in New York University School of Commerce, 
Accounts and Finance. 


HEN the Norton Company 

of Worcester, Mass., an- 
nounced that it would hold a two- 
day convention October 15 and 
16, 1917, devoted entirely to the 
subject of better business letters, 
I had some little misgivings about 
the success of the venture. To 
be sure, I immediately decided 
to be there, and I knew a few 
others were equally firm believers 
in the vital importance of good 
letters as a part of the business- 
building machinery of any com- 
pany. But I also knew that con- 
ventions have become rather too 
numerous for the average execu- 
tive and that his interest would 
have to be unusually keen to bring 
him to this one—especially at this 
time of year. 

Consequently, it was a big sur- 
prise to find over 150 delegates 
from practically everywhere east 
of the Mississippi, and from all 
kinds of businesses. There were 
2 from Chicago, 6 from New 
York, 5 from Boston, 2 from 
Philadelphia, 2 from Pittsburgh, 
2 from Akron, and uncounted 
others from Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Bridgeport, Hartford, Jamestown, 
N. Y., Orange, N. J., to say noth- 
ing of the many from Spring- 
field, Chicopee, Salem, and other 
Massachusetts cities. 

They were there for business, 
too; that was the immediately 
noticeable fact. Not that it was 
a solemn convention—the Norton 
Company was too good a host to 
allow this—but it was frankly se- 
rious. Every man was looking 
for facts and figures and -was 
willing to contribute his own for 
the good of the cause. Costs 
were laid bare and analyzed. L. 


A. McQueen told how the B. 7 


Goodrich Company had effected. 
a saving of $35,000 a year by cut- 
ting out waste motion in its let- 
ters and by using more efficient 
methods in their production. (His 
speech appears, in part, elsewhere 
in this issue). Other speakers 
also presented economy ideas. 


IMPROVEMENT OF LETTERS’ RESTS 
WITH MANUFACTURERS 


The subject of cost cutting in 
letters, however, received far less 
attention than that of result-get- 
ting. There was some discussion 
of forms, but much more dis- 
cussion of substance. Above all, 
the problem of training corres- 
pondents occupied the time and 
thought of the delegates. E. H. 
Fish, Chairman Employee Rela- 
tions Committee, Norton Com- 
pany, struck the keynote of the 


convention in a brief speech im-- 


mediately following the address 
of welcome by the President of 
the Norton Company. He pointed 
out that even good products de- 
manded good salesmanship and 


‘that every business letter is po- 


tentially a written salesman. He 
attacked the schools for their fail- 
ure to turn out graduates who are 
properly trained to write letters, 
and declared that too much em- 
phasis had been laid upon rules 
of form and not enough upon 
effectiveness. He conceded, how- 
ever, that business men could not 
hide behind the faults of educa- 
tion and hence it was their re- 
sponsibility to educate both execu- 
tives and subordinates to an un- 
derstanding of the importance of 
good business letters and the abil- 
ity to write them. 

Charles R. Wiers, Chief Corres- 
pondent of Larkin Company, Buf- 
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falo, N. Y., laid stress upon the 
human or personal element in the 
body of the letter and cited many 
examples from Larkin correspond- 
ence to illustrate how that com- 
pany has brought itself into close 
relationship with its customers all 
over the country. Often the let- 
ter-writers go out into the field 
for first hand knowledge of the 
people they serve, their habits of 
life and thought and speech. A 
considerable increase in business 
with French-Canadians was the 
direct result of one of these tours 
of inspection. ° 
Mr. Wiers warned the letter 
critics against destroying the in- 
dividuality of writers whose work 
they supervise. It is most neces- 
sary to cultivate the right spirit— 
the spirit of sincerity and service; 
details of style are less vital. He 
advocated dropping the saluta- 
tion from letters in order that the 
reader might come to the all-im- 
portant substance of the message 
more quickly. A vote taken later 
disclosed the fact that this prac- 
tice had as yet found favor in 
only three firms among those rep- 
resented at the convention. 


INTERNAL CORRESPONDENCE MAY 
BE HELPFUL OR OTHERWISE 


John F. Tinsley of the Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works 
opened the Monday afternoon ses- 
sion with a brief talk in which 
he strongly urged the necessity 
of having trained experts handle 
all letters of a technical nature, 
to insure clearness and accuracy. 
Sarcastic letters should not be 
allowed even in correspondence 
between departments of the same 
company; they destroy esprit de 
corps and lead to bad habits of 
thinking that are often reflected 
in letters to outsiders. Interde- 
partmental letters should be all 
substance, no external form. In 
the Crompton & Knowles Com- 
pany an extra carbon is made 
of every departmental message, 
and returned to the writer. He 
then disposes of it according to 
the notation on the message. The 
letter “F” indicates that the case 
is closed and the material may 
be filed. “R” means that an im- 
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mediate reply is expected. 
means that the carbon should go 
into the tickler and the case fol- 
lowed up at some future date. 

Mr. McQueen then described 
how the letters of the Goodrich 
Company were bettered as set 
forth in his paper published in 
another part of this issue. In 
the course of the discussion of 
his paper, it developed that the 
Goodrich Company has lost 22 per 
cent of its correspondents through 
the draft or enlistment. Their 
places have been filled largely 
by young women college graduates 
who are now being trained. All 
new dictators go through this 
training course; the old ones are 
left to the heads of the depart- 
ments. A library of books’ on 
business correspondence and kin- 
dred subjects has been established, 
and the company pays one-half the 
cost of an approved course in 
Business English for any corres- 
pondent who takes it. 

In further discussion of Mr. 
McQueen’s paper, H. N. Rasely 
emphasized the importance of con- 
structive rather than destructive 
criticism. The enthusiasm of the 
dictator is half the battle. He 
cited instances from the Norton 
Company’s experience in which 
marked improvement had _ been 
made by eliminating stock phrases. 
One regular customer of the com- 
pany exhibited to a salesman a 
sheaf of 75 letters beginning “We 
regret to advise you.” All this 
has been changed 1n Norton cor- 
respondence and stereotyped 
phrases are no longer tolerated. 

Some votes were taken on the 
advisability of certain changes in 
correspondence methods. About 
30 per cent of the concerns repre- 
sented use “window” or “out- 
look” envelopes for bills, state- 
ments, etc., but less than 10 per 
cent use them for all general 
correspondence. It was the gen- 
eral opinion that they are inad- 
visable in writing to those who 
open their own mail. About 5 
per cent use large envelopes en- 
tirely. 

E. P. Cramer, Correspondence 
Critic of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company, outlined the 
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course his company conducts for 
training its correspondents, espe- 
cially those in branch houses. The 
branch houses handle about five 
times as much correspondence as 
the home office. They need more 
supervision but used to get none. 
Two years ago the task of train- 
ing them was begun. As there 
seemed then to be no correspond- 
ence course on the market that 
met the need, it was necessary 
to organize one. More emphasis 
was laid upon putting selling value 
into the letters than on grammar 
and technique, though these were 
not neglected. The course has 
proved a success and 755 men are 
now taking it. 

The principal speaker at the 
Monday evening session was Pro- 
fessor Paul T. Cherington of Har- 
vard University. He placed upon 
the University Schools of Business 
the duty of training men to be 
good letter writers. The weakness 
of the average college graduate, 
as shown by those in the Gradu- 
ate School of Business Adminis- 
tration at Harvard, is slovenly 
thinking which leads to slovenly 
writing. The colleges lay the 
blame at the door of the high 
school, the high school refers it 
to the grammar school and the 
grammar school traces it to the 
home. The fact remains that the 
average college graduate does not 
write a good business letter. 

As there was no room in the 
graduate school for a_ special 
course in English, the plan de- 
vised at Harvard was to adopt 
standards of English for all re- 
ports written by the students in 
a certain course and insist that 
the reports come up to these 
standards or be rewritten after 
conference with an English in- 
structor. At the beginning of the 
year, 85 per cent of the students 
were unable to reach the required 
standard of thought and expres- 
sion. At the end of the year only 
about 15 per cent failed to reach 
i: 

According to Professor Cher- 
ington, the real attack on form 
should be through the thought ex- 
pressed. The colleges should first 
of all make sure that students do 
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think clearly and logically, and 
second, give ample opportunity for 
practice in transmitting their 
thought to others in writing. 

At the Tuesday morning ses- 
sion, H. N. Rasely, Correspond- 
ence Supervisor of the Norton 
Company, gave an interesting talk 
on the history and development 
of the work of training and su- 
pervising correspondents in_ his 
company. A complete exhibit of 
the forms used was open for in- 
spection by the delegates. 

Two of the important items 
were the correspondence manual 
and the dictation manual. These 
are placed in the hands of every 
new correspondent and he is re- 
quired to master them. 


‘ 


AT END OF COURSE, BECOMES “AC- 
CREDITED CORRESPONDENT” 


During the early part of a 
man’s service in the company he 
spends some time in the training 
class. All his work is carefully 
looked over by the correspondence 
supervisor. Criticisms are marked 
upon them, and if necessary, they 
are returned to him to be rewrit- 
ten before being sent out. This 
process is conducted until the man 
has reduced his percentage of 
faults to so low a point that it 
is possible to make him an “ac- 
credited correspondent.” From 
this time on his letters are sent 
out without being subjected first 
to supervision and_ criticism, 
though he may receive some sug- 
gestions regarding improvements 
in his future letters. It is proved 
that this method of training de- 
velops every writer and sometimes 
brings out good qualities in a man 
who might not otherwise “arrive.” 
Best of all, it avoids experiments 
on the customers. 

All the work is centralized un- 
der the direction of the corre- 
spondence supervisor. The heads 
of departments are not always 
letter experts, and sometimes their 
advice to correspondents is crude 
and misleading. Moreover, they 
sometimes have methods which, 
while effective in their own use, 
are not well adapted to the needs 
of the men under them. The 
Norton Company has found that 
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it is generally easier to take a 
raw man and develop him into a 
good letter writer than to take an 
experienced letter writer of fixed 
habits and adapt him to the needs 
of the corporation. Some at- 
tention, however, is paid to the 
letter writers who have been long 
in the employ of the company. In 
fact, even letters to salesmen and 
to insiders are subjected to super- 
vision, 

A typical record of one man in 
the employ of the Company is 
as follows: 


5 28 ¢.¢ F €. 

ee me 2% FS Sh 
1917. 42 0% 2 af :” 
lant eee 217 106 488 29 13.4 
ee 149 89 59.7 23 15.4 
March 310 62 200 11 3.5 
April ..... 252 43 17.1 7 28 


During the past three years the 
Norton Company has given out 
eighteen thousand criticisms (or 
suggestions). As a matter of 
fact, criticisms are never given ex- 
cept accompanied by constructive 
suggestions, and in all matters of 
opinion the dictator is given the 
benefit of the doubt. There is 
no attempt to make all Norton 
letters sound as if they were writ- 
ten by one man. Glaring faults 
of style such as wordiness and 
facetiousness are removed wher- 
ever possible. 

Mr. Rasely gave some descrip- 
tion of the methods of the tran- 
scription department and empha- 
sized the policy of the Norton 
Company of making every letter 
lo0k as good as possible. Later 


in the day a more complete pre-- 


sentation of the work of the tran- 
scribing department was given 
by E. G. Chaffin of the Norton 
Company, who has charge of it. 
His department and the corre- 
spondence supervision department 
work in close co-operation. 

Nelson C. Durand, Vice-Presi- 
dent Thomas A. Edison, Inc., also 
presented some valuable sugges- 
tions regarding the use of the dic- 
tating machine in securing better 
letters as regards both cost and 
quality. 

The interest of the delegates was 
most clearly shown by the numer- 
ous invitations given by various 
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concerns represented there to hold 
future conventions under their 
auspices. It was decided not to 
make a permanent organization 
with officers at this time, but 
simply to arrange for the next 
convention to be held at Akron, 
Ohio, in October, 1918. The big 
tire companies of that city will act 
as hosts on that occasion. A 
committee was elected to take 
charge of arrangements for this 
convention and also to send out 
bulletins during the year to those 
who were interested in the work 
of producing better business let- 
ters. This committee is as fol- 
lows: 

H. N. Rasely, Correspondence 
Supervisor, Norton Company. 

Charles R. Wiers, Chief Cor- 
respondent, Larkin Company. 

. A. McQueen, Correspond- 
ence Critic, The B. F. Goodrich 
Company. 

E. P. Cramer, Correspondence 
Critic, The Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company. 

Professor George 'B. Hotch- 
kiss, New York University School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Fi- 
nince. 

The delegates were invited to 
contribute one dollar apiece to 
defray the expenses of this Com- 
mittee during the year and about 
$100 was collected in less than 
five minutes. 

The convention then adjourned. 





Space Salesmen to Hear Their 
Methods Debated 


“How the Sales Organization Can 
Back Up ——- will be the sub- 
ject of a talk by W. A. Patterson, of 
the W. A. Patterson Co., Inc., New 
York, at the Representatives’ Club 
luncheon to be held next Monday, Oc- 
tober 29, at the Hotel McAlpin, New 
York. Geo. L. Sullivan, advertising 
manager of the Fisk Rubber Company, 
will speak on the advertising represen- 
tative and his methods. S. Keith Ev- 
ans, of Mothers Magazine, will reply 
to Mr. Sullivan, speaking from the 
viewpoint of the publisher. 





Eastern Manager of ‘“Metro- 
politan” 


Mason W. Wadsworth has been ap- 
pointed eastern advertising manager of 
Metropolitan Magazine, with headquar- 
ters at the main office, in New York. 
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“Most of Our Equipment and 
Machinery Has Been Bought from 
the Pages of This Publication” 


An engineer, who is the general 
manager of one of the largest indus- 
trial plants in its line, was recently 
visited by a party of business men who 
inspected the plant. 


Adjoining the General Manager’s 
office is a fully equipped experimental 
laboratory. Indicating the laboratory 
the G. M. said, “Here, gentlemen, are 
my tools.” 


On his desk lay a copy of one of the 

. McGraw-Hill Publications. Pointing 

to this, one of the party asked, “Is this 
also one of your tools?” 


“Emphatically, yes, sir,” replied the 
G. M. “Most of the equipment and 
machinery with which this plant is 
furnished and operated has been bought 
through the information conveyed in 
that paper.” 


And it is a thundering big plant. 


McGraw -Hill Publications 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating Billions of Dollars Annually 


Power . Coal Age Electric Railway Journal 

Electrical World American Machinist Electrical Merchandising 
Engineering News-Record 

Engineering and Mining Journal Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 


All Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Voila le tale charmant! 
And Madame, Mademoiselle —have 


you known yet how completely exqui- 
site tale may be? How infinitely fine? 
How surpassingly refreshing? 















No— bien sur,—if you have not yet 
used my Dijer-Kiss Tale. For it ex 
presses the dernier cri—quite the last 
word—in toilet exquisiteness. 


















What soothingness for the skin 
dainty, what softness apres le bain. Made 
in France,—packed and sealed for you 
in my lelier in Paris,—my Djer-kiss 
Tale breathes the very essence itself 
of Parisian excellence. 

My importers have placed Djer-Kiss 
Tale Powder for you in every shop, 
big and little. It will delight you. 


I do urge you try it 
—Kerkoff, Paris. 


ALFRED H_ SMITH COMPANY 





NEW YORK CITY 











As advertised by 
Atrrep H. SmitrnH Company, New York 
and Buacxman-Ross Company, New York 
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Did the name help or hinder ? 


Dyer-Kiss is imported—name and 
all—in the original package. 

When first advertised, the name 
had to be spelled phonetically, in 
small type, so that our wives and 
stenographers would not feel fool- 
ish when they asked for it. 


Name and all—the Alfred H. 
Smith Company have had the faith 
and courage to advertise Djer-Kiss 
persistently — wars and embargoes 
nothwithstanding. 





Current orders from the trade 
are a better verdict than the early 
head shakings of some advertising 
psychologists. 

Ask your wife if she can pro- 
nounce Djer-Kiss. 


BLACKMAN-ROSS COMPANY 
Advertising 
95 Madison Avenue New York 





NEXT WEEK: 


“Where are 











they sold?” 
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BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN Co. 


announce a change of name 


to 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 
effective October fifteenth 


nineteen hundred seventeen 


As APPLYING TO 
ALL OFFICES 


THE PERSONNEL IS UNCHANGED 























Catalogues of Mail-Order Houses 
Affected by Price Rulings 


Catalogues Pulled from Presses for Revision and for Insertion of Propa- 
ganda Matter 


ELEGRAPHING from 
Washington this past week, 
the representative of one of 


the leading Chicago mail-or- 
der houses ordered that the 
big general catalogue of his 


firm be pulled off the press. New 
matter is to be inserted in the for- 
ward part of the book and 
changes in price quotations are to 
be made all through the food- 
stuffs section. It is estimated that 
it will cost this one house about 
$30,000 thus to pull the forms to 
pieces and delay presswork on its 
principal piece of advertising lit- 
erature. 

This incident is but one of a 
number of equally interesting se- 
quels to a conference recently held 
at Washington, a conference at 
which the officials of the Distribu- 
tion Section of the U. S. Food 
Administration drew their chairs 
in close to those occupied by rep- 
resentatives of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., Montgomery Ward & Co., 
and John M. Smyth, Co., all of 
Chicago; M. W. Savage Factor- 
ies, Minneapolis, Minn.;. Frank 
E. Davis Co., Gloucester, Mass., 
and other mail-order houses. The 
outcome was that the mail-order 
interests agreed to co-operate 
fully with the purposes and poli- 
cies of the Food Administration. 
Only, as it happens, this summons 
to service came at a crucial time 
for the mail-order men,—on the 
very eve of the time set for send- 
ing to press their big general cata- 
logues. 

Two requests made of the mail- 
order men upset calculations as 
to advertising, and particularly 
disturbed the status of catalogue 
copy. First of all the Food Ad- 
ministration asked that the mail- 
order men insert in conspicuous 
place in their catalogues a preach- 
ment on the need of food conser- 
vation and the use of substitutes 


for certain commodities which it ’ 
2 





is desired to husband for the bene- 
fit of our military allies. This re- 
quest was not especially disturb- 
ing since it involves merely the 
insertion of one or two printed 
pages in the forward part of the 
general catalogue and if need be 
such pages might be inserted after 
the books were bound. 

The second request was the one 
that threw out of gear the adver- 
tising and printing plan. It was 
a plea that each catalogue house 
should base its retail prices on all 
foodstuffs strictly on cost prices 
and not on market quotations. It 
was a revolutionary measure of 
this sort that was commended 
(along with the odd penny price 
system) to the officers and execu- 
tive committeemen of the National 
Retail Grocers’ Association who 
came to Washington for a coun- 
cil of war at the same time as 
the mail-order executives. Ob- 
viously it necessitated a complete 
revision of the prices in the cata- 
logues, which had been fixed in 
almost every instance on the ac- 
cepted merchandising basis of re- 
placement value rather than upon 
cost or contract price. 


HOW PUBLIC WILL BENEFIT 


Needless to say, the Food Ad- 
ministration did not ask in any 
instance that the mail-order men 
forego their profits on foodstuffs 
and it was not presumed to dic- 
tate or suggest what the margin 
or percentage of profit on any line 
should be. What was besought, 
however, was a pricing system 
whereby speculative values and in- 
crement should be totally ignored 
and resale price embrace merely 
the seller’s normal profit added to 
the actual cost of the goods, no 
matter when purchased. Under 
this formula the mail order house 
that contracted for canned goods 
at $1.10 per dozen is in honor 
bound to compute selling price 
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on that basis regardless of the 
fact that the same goods are 
quoted today at $2.25 per dozen, 
wholesale, and cannot be obtained 
for any less in the event that 
stock replenishment is necessary. 
An official of the Food Ad- 
ministration admitted to Prin- 
TERS’ INK that this policy is bound, 
for the time being, to result in 
grave inequalities if indeed it does 
not totally demoralize competition 
in certain lines. The house that 
has contracted far in advance for 
goods, on a low price basis, ob- 
viously will have a tremendous ad- 
vantage over the concern that 
has to go into the open market 
to-day and pay top-notch war 
prices. Similarly the concern that 
stocked up to the limit of its 
storage capacity before the storm 
broke can quote lower retail 
prices than the firm that has fol- 
lowed the plan of purchasing only 
for immediate requirements. 
Confidence is expressed at 
Washington that the havoc 
wrought by divergent price levels 
in the catalogues of competing 
houses will be short-lived. The 
consuming public, which is the es- 
pecial protege of the Food Ad- 
ministration, will get its eatables 
at the lowest possible prices and 
eventually, as old contracts are 
filled and goods in storage are ex- 
hausted all merchandising forces 
will be again placed on the same 
plane through the necessity of re- 
plenishing stocks at the current 
prices. 
ADVOCATES SMALL SALES TO CON- 
SUMERS 


The mail-order men, although 
they are willing to meet the wishes 
of the Administration, are not 
without this misgiving as to how 
the plan will work out. One 
worry that besets these interests 
is where the mail-order man gets 
off who, in pursuance of the 
wishes of Uncle Sam, finds that 
he is underbidding all his rivals 
and that he has in consequence at- 
tracted a rush of trade that 


threatens to exhaust his stock be- 
fore his catalogue is out of date. 

However, the Food Administra- 
tion executives have an 


answer 
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ready for this problem. Sticking 
to their theory that it is only fair 
to base retail price on actual cost 
rather than on market value the 
officials argue that the distribu- 
tor who finds that, thanks to 
foresight or fortunate circum- 
stance, he can undersell the rest 
of the field, owes it to himself 
to supervise sales rigidly with the 
idea of selling only limited quan- 
tities of the low-priced wares to 
each customer and supplying only 
actual, immediate need. Of the 
concerns represented at Washing- 
ton, the Frank E. Davis Co., of 
Gloucester, Mass., has already 
paved the way for such a policy 
by emphasizing in all its adver- 
tising matter that current quota- 
tions are only for immediate ac- 
ceptance by mail-order customers 
and cannot be guaranteed after 
the exhaustion of the stock in 
hand. 

While this consideration of get- 
ting all the food items in the 
mail-order catalogues on a_ bed 
rock price basis was the primary 
object of concern at the recent 
conference in Washington there 
are in the background other adver- 
tising angles to the proposition 
of catalogue-house co-operation. 
For example, the vast outgoing 
mail of each of these big houses 
is to be drafted to carry the food 
conservation messages of the gov- 
ernment. Reiterating and rein- 
forcing the preachments in the 
general catalogues, admonitions to 
the same effect will be carried on 
envelope stuffers, stickers and any 
other advertising mediums that 
can edge in. 

Announcement in detail of this 
part of the plans will be made 
later. Indeed, the mail-order men 
themselves are not clear just how 
far this co-operative undertaking 
will carry them. They have no 
national association as have other 
forces in the merchandising field 
but it is planned that representa- 
tives of the firms above mentioned 
will get together in the near fu- 
ture and formally adopt resolu- 
tions recording their desire to act 
in accordance with the ideas of the 
Food Administration. 

According to the information 
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conveyed to Printers’ INK, it is 
the intention of the Food Ad- 
ministration to supply most of the 
printed matter on war-time food 
policies which it is desired that 
the mail-order concerns send out 
with their advertising matter. The 
purpose is to make sure that the 
aims and intentions of the Admin- 
istration and its demands upon the 
public be clearly and correctly 
stated. Broadly speaking, the 
Food Administration is glad to 
have any advertiser in any line 
help along the propaganda by 
pleas for food conservation 
couched in his own language but 
when it comes to representing this 
or that as the dictum of the Food 
Administration the Administra- 
tion desires to do the publishing 
or at least O. K. the copy. Of 
course if a private advertiser will 
pay for food propaganda but al- 
low the Washington office to vise 
the copy, so much the better. 





The San Francisco convention of the 
A. A. C. of W., it is announced, will 
be held | July 7 to 11, 8. 
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Rogers Succeeds Waldo on 
A. N. P. A. Committee 


William F. Rogers, of the Boston 
svening Transcript, has been appointed 
a yg of the committee in charge 
of the Bureau of Advertising, of the 
A. N. P. A. He succeeds Richard H. 
Waldo, who recently resigned to enter 
the Officers Training Camp, at Platts- 
burg, N. Y. 





Detroit Advertising Course 
Begins Tenth Year 


The Detroit Y. M. C. A. advertising 
class started its tenth year, October 
15th, with an address by William S. 
Power, president of Power, Alexander 
& Jenkin Co., Inc., on “Advertising as 
a Profession.” For the past six years 
this course has been under the direction 
of Louis A. Pratt of the Louis A. Pratt 
Advertising Co. 





Milwaukee Club Takes Patri- 
otic Stand 


Arthur Davidson, vice-president of 
the Harley-Davidson Motor Company, 
introduced a resolution before the Ad- 
vertisers’ Club of Milwaukee last 
week, condemning Senator La Follette 
for his present anti-American attitude. 
The resolution was adopted by a unan- 
imous vote. 
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Canada’s Victory Loan Adver- 
tising Begins 

The display advertising for the “Vic- 
tory Loan” in Canada, to cost approx- 
imately $200,000, will commence this 
week. The advertising will be carried 
in upwards of 1,300 publications. 

The Canadian Press Association, Inc., 
which is directing the campaign, fur- 
nishes the following details: 

“There will be three distinct divisions 
of the display advertising campaign. 
The first part of the campaign will 
consist of educational and inspirational 
copy with a view to arousing a gen- 
eral, popular and intelligent interest 
in the Loan. This will be followed 
by further copy of a similar charac- 
ter, but including a coupon of inquiry 
to the Provincial Committee. Then 
with the opening of the Loan will 
come the selling advertisements. 

“The advertisements in the first two 
divisions of the campaign will not be 
illustrated, but illustrations will be used 
in the selling advertisements during 
the period in which the Loan is open. 

“Three sets of advertisements will 
run concurrently in three ‘strings’ of 
daily newspapers. Thus in a city in 
which there are either two or three 
daily newspapers there will be dif- 
ferent advertisements in each news- 
paper. In cities like Toronto or Mon- 
treal where there are more than three 
daily newspapers the same copy will 
run in two newspapers. Under this 
arrangement the argument in favor of 
the purchase of Canada’s Victory Bonds 
will be presented in a greater variety 
of ways to the many people who read 
two or more daily newspapers. 

“Different series of advertisements 
are being prepared for town and rural 
weeklies, for agricultural publications, 
for magazines and for various other 
special classes of publications. Each 
of these series will have a special ap- 
peal for the particular class to which 
it is directed. 

“There will be in all ten distinct 
series of advertisements representing 
approximately 150 separate pieces of 
copy.” 


. 





Harry E. Myers Joins Erwin 
& Wasey 


Harry E. Myers has joined the Er- 
win & Wasey Company of Chicago. 
He was formerly convention secretary 
of the A.A.C.of W. and was in 
charge of arrangements for the Chicago 
and St. Louis conventions. Before tak- 
ing up association work, Mr. Myers was 
for three years with Lord & Thomas 
of Chicago. 


New Name Is Seaman Paper 
Company 

The Bermingham & Seaman Co., of 

Chicago and New York, maker of paper, 

has changed its name to that of the Sea” 

man Paper Company. The change in 

name involves no change in the man- 
agement of the company. 





“Standard Union” Issues 
Group Insurance 


R. F. R. Huntsman, president of the 
Brooklyn Standard Union, announced 
last week that all the employees of the 
newspaper had been insured under the 
“Group Insurance” plan, without cost 
to the employees themselves. The to- 
tal amount of the insurance approxi- 
mates a quarter of a million dollars. 

Whenever an individual becomes as- 
sociated with the Standard Union he 
will receive a life insurance policy for 
$500, to continue in force as long as 
he remains an employee. An additional 
$100 of insurance will be added to each 
policy every year, up to a total of 
$1,500. The policies also have a total 
disability clause. 

No physical examination is required, 
and the policy is made payable to any 
beneficiary chosen by the employee. 


Election of N. Y. Business 
Publishers Assn. 


At the annual meeting of the New 
York Business Publishers Association 
held on Monday, the following officers 
for the ensuing year were elected: Pres- 
ident, Henry Lee, of the Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Co.; vice-presi- 
dent, Roger W. Allen, of the American 
Hatter and Nugent’s, The Garmens 
Weekly; treasurer, C. Dibble, of 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.; sec- 
retary, R. H. McCready, of the Mc- 
Cready Publishing Co.; directors, H. 
E. Cleland. of the McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co., G. H. Griffiths, of Hardware 
Age, and David Beecroft, of the Class 
Journal Publishing Co. 


John Adams Thayer With Pe- 
riodical Publishers’ Assn. 


John Adams Thayer, formerly one 
of the publishers of Everybody’s Maga- 
zine and later owner an pe Hone of 
the Smart Set, has been appointed ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Periodical Pub- 
lishers’ Association, New York, and has 
entered upon the discharge of his duties. 
Since he sold Smart Set, three years 
ago, because, as he states to his friends, 
he could not find an editor who could 
correctly interpret the trend of public 
taste in fiction, Mr. Thayer has not 
been actively engaged in business, and 
has spent the most of his time at his 
country place at Westport, Conn. 


Company Changes Name and 
Tells Why 


The “yt Woven Wire Fence Com- 
pany, of onessen, Pa., has changed 
its name to the Page Steel & ire 
Company. In announcing the change, 
the company asserts its eliet that the 
title of a corporation should fairly in- 
dicate its activities. The new name 
is believed to be “a title roomy enough 
to include any possible developments in 
iron and steel.” 
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Our current issue 
is the biggest No- 
vember in forty- 
nine years—biggest 
in advertising lines 
and biggest in ad- 
vertising value. 


THE 
DELINEATOR 


No Mail Order Advertising Accepted 
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When An Old Friend Of 
The Family Introduces 
You To Chicago 


you may be sure that what you have to say will be 
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listened to with respect. There will be no time lost 






in preliminary proving of your financial or social 






standing. 










Through THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS— 
the old friend of the family—thousands of strangers 






have already met the western metropolis. They have 






profited generously, and have been content with the 






welcome accorded them by open-hearted, prosperous 






Chicago through the newspaper to which the city 






has turned daily for two generations. 









Through no other single source can confidential 
relations be established with so great a proportion 
of the city’s buying power. Only in THE DAILY 
NEWS can this introduction to all of Chicago be 
secured at one time. 


MEET CHICAGO THROUGH AN OLD 
FRIEND OF THE FAMILY 


The Daily News 


“It Covers Chicago” 
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Is There Such a Thing as an 
All-Weather Container P 


A Probe Now Being Made May Have Far-Reaching Significance for Those 
Whose Goods Spoil in Certain Temperatures 


HE’ United States Weather 

Bureau is making an exhaus- 
tive study of the best kind of con- 
tainers to meet various condi- 
tions of the weather. It has 
sent out letters of inquiry to 
some 1,500 persons engaged in the 
shipment, handling or transporta- 
tion of products liable to injury 
from unfavorable temperature or 
other injurious weather condi- 
tions, and it is hoped that the in- 
formation thus disclosed, backing 
up first-hand research by the bu- 
reau’s own specialists, will pro- 
duce guiding facts. 

This is not a brand new under- 
taking on the part of the weather 
bureau. Several years ago this 
branch of the Government ob- 
tained information from business 
men along the same line, but at 
that time the inquiry was restrict- 
ed and was limited in scope almost 
entirely to food products and 
other perishable articles. The new 
investigation is to have consider- 
able wider sweep as may be sur- 
mised from the fact that the 
schedules that have been sent out 
ask information relative..to such 
commodities as bluing, catsup, 
drugs, flavoring extracts, gro- 
ceries, ink, patent medicines, mu- 
cilage, mustard, shrubs, yeast, etc. 
Uncle Sam seeks information as 
to the class of containers now in 
use and the highest and lowest 
temperatures to which the various 
classes of goods may be subjected 
without injury when packed in the 
ordinary form of packages. 

It was in part due to the dis- 
covery by the weather bureau that 
fruit wrapped in paper will stand 
fifteen degrees more cold than if 
not wrapped that the practice of 
wrapping fancy branded fruit has 
increased so markedly in the 
United States, and it is hoped that 
the present investigation will re- 
sult in other equally valuable 
“tips.” Not only cause, but effect, 





is being taken into CORTES | 
1 


in this quest to thwart the 
weather. The bureau has demon- 
strated by repeated experiments, 
for instance, that canned toma- 
toes when frozen become stringy, 
canned fish, soft and mushy, bot- 
tled olives, soft and rancid, and 
pickles, soft and unsalable. 
While the Governmental investi- 
gation may enable many an adver- 
tiser to cut down his returns of 
unsalable goods by adopting con- 
tainers better suited to his prod- 
uct, the officials at Washington 
tell Printers’ INK that their in- 
vestigation although nowhere near 
completion, has disclosed that the 
selection of the container is only 
part of the problem. In other 
words, they declare that for 
many classes of goods there can 
be no such thing as an infallible 
weather-proof container unless 
the manufacturer use some discre- 
tion in boxing or crating for ship- 
ment the filled containers. There- 
fore, the current investigation 
goes into such ramifications of the 
subject as methods of packing and 
handling, the most efficient types 
of cars for use during hot and 
cold weather, protective value of 
wrapping paper, special precau- 
tions to be taken with particular 
classes of goods, salvage or res- 
toration processes, roundhousing 
methods or other housing of cars 
to secure additional protection en- 
route or at terminals, and pro- 
tective methods to and from de- 
pots or cars on-track. ; 
Without attempting to antici- 
pate the recommendations that the 
Chief of the Weather Bureau will 
make as a result of this inquiry, 
Printers’ INK has_ reason to 
prophesy that one plea will be 
for greater care on the part of 
manufacturers or producers with 
a view to holding back all save 
absolutely imperative shipments at 
a time when there are forecast 
weather conditions that might 
play havoc with sensitive products. 
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What the New Postage Rates 
Will Be 


Commencing November 2, the postal 
rate on letters and other first-class 
matter—except drop  letters—will be 
three cents for each ounce or fraction 
of an ounce. Drop letters will be taken 
at the rate of two cents for each ounce 
or fraction of an ounce. 

A “drop” letter is one that is mailed 
for delivery from the post office at 
which it is posted, or, in other words, 
which is addressed for local delivery 
by the post office at which it is mailed. 
The drop letter rate, for instance, in 
New York City applies to all letters 
mailed in the district of the New York, 
N. Y. post office for delivery within 
that district. 

The district of the New York, N. Y. 
post office embraces the boroughs of 
Manhattan and the Bronx, also Pel- 
ham and Pelham Manor; all letters 
mailed within that district for deliv- 
ery therein will be subject to the rate 
of two cents an ounce. 

There is no drop rate on any mat- 
ter except letters. 

Letters addressed to other post of- 
fices in the United States, to Canada, 
Cuba, Mexico, Panama, and Shanghai 
City (China), or to any other destina- 
tions to which the domestic rates ap- 
ply, also other first-class matter ad- 
dressed for delivery to any destina- 
tions to which the domestic rates ap- 
ply will be subject to the rate of three 
cents an ounce. 

Postal cards for any address will be 
subject to two cents postage. 

Postal cards are cards which are is- 
sued by the Government and sold by 
the Post Office Department. The one 
cent postal cards must have a one- 
cent postage stamp affixed to them, in 
addition to the one-cent stamp which 
is printed on such cards. The _ two- 
cent rate applies to all postal cards re- 
gardless of whether they bear written 
or printed messages. 

Post cards (private mailing cards) 
bearing written or typewritten messages 
will be subject to two cents postage. 
Private mailing cards which are en- 
tirely in print, or which bear no more 
writing (or typewriting) than is au- 
thorized upon printed matter will con- 
tinue to be mailable for one cent each. 


R. E. Warden to Manage Ad- 
vertising Department 


R. E. Warden, general manager of 
sales of the National Radiator Company, 
Johnstown, Pa., has taken charge of the 
company’s advertising department. 
Tyler Kay, the advertising manager, 
has been called into the National army. 


Charles F. Tonjes with 
“Nugent’s ” 


Charles F. Tonjes, formerly on the 
sales staff of The American Tobacco 
Co. as western representative, has be- 
come affiliated with the advertising de- 
partment of Nugent's, The Garment 
Weekly, New York. 


Week’s Receipts in Liberty 
Bonds 


The Packard Motor Car Company, of 
New York, has announced in large news- 
paper space that its entire receipts from 
motor-carriage business this week will 
be devoted to the purchase of Liberty 
Bonds. This decision was made, it is 
stated, as an acknowledgment of the 
company’s debt to the Country under 
whose flag and institutions the growth 
of the business has been possible, “and 
to keep faith with a public whose pat- 
ronage has built the Packard business 
and enabled the Packard organization to 
serve our Country as it is serving to- 

“This plan,” the copy continues, “will 
enable Packard customers whose orders 
are received within that period to feel 
that they are rendering their Government 
high service, while at the same time 
providing for their own needs in the 
matter of transportation and thus assist- 
ing in the relief of public transportation 
facilities which are now so sorely taxed 
to move troops, munitions and supplies 
that every private measure of co-opera- 
tion is a veritable Godsend.” 


Advertising Men’s Company in 
N. Y. N. G. 


A movement is on foot among the 
former members of the Advertising 
Men’s Military Association, New York, 
inaugurated by the late Major Ro B. 
Staver, to make Company “A” of the 
new 7\|st Regiment, New York National 
Guard, the “Advertising Men’s Com- 
pany” of the regiment. It affords ad- 
vertising men_who are not with the 
colors or in Officers’ Reserve Training 
Camps an opportunity for further mil- 
itary training. Enlistment is for serv- 
ice within the State only. Frank G. 
Hubbard, formerly with the Advertis- 
ing Men’s Military Association, has 
been commissioned First Lieutenant 
and assigned to Company “A”. Lieu- 
tenant Hubbard will be at the armory 
at 7:45 each Monday evening to ex- 
plain full particulars to all advertising 
men interested 


New Agency Name Is Critch- 
field & Company 


Critchfield & Company is the new 
name of the Taylor-Critchfield-Clague 
Company of Chicago. The change in 
name is incidental to the appointment 
of Stanley Clague to the managin 
directorship of the Audit Bureau o 
Circulations. No change in person- 
nel or control of the company is 
otherwise involved. The present offi- 
cers are: President, E. E. Critchfield; 
vice-presidents, F. A. Sperry and C. 
H. Porter; secretary, B Swain; treas- 
urer, M. B. Hart. 


The Theodore F. McManus Com- 
pany, Detroit advertising agency, has 
been placed in charge of the advertis- 
ing account of the Liberty Motor Car 
Comnany, also of Detroit. 
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(From Leslie’s Motor Department.) 


Is it any wonder that Leslie’s is such an 
effective motor truck medium, when its 
readers make direct want-to-buy inquiries of 
which the following are typical P 


—from an Oklahoma mining corporation for two 
combination freight-and-passenger trucks 


—from a summer hotel for trucks to supplant 
horses for a daily 16-mile haul from the railroad 


—from the president of a Pennsylvania corpora- 
tion for a fleet of busses and trucks for a private 
28-mile haul in competition with a railroad 


—from a U. S. Army purchasing agent for two 
special supply trucks and two motor ambulances for 
service in the Canal Zone 


—from a transfer company, to supplant 40 horses 
and 30 wagons with motor trucks, etc. 


LUTHER D, FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Leslie's 


Boston New York Chicago 
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O you realize how rapidly we are establish- 

ing a better, closer relation with the 
Oriental nations? Do you realize that it is a 
many-sided relation which includes your particu- 
lar field and interest? Men, from every walk of 
life, today are reading 


ASIA 


the only magazine in America which interprets 
the Far East intelligently, accurately, compre- 
hensively, pictorially. Manufacturers and mer- 
chants, bankers and engineers, exporters and 
importers, economists and diplomats, travellers 
and artists, educators and students are only a few 
of those who are finding ASIA indispensable. 


In November, for instance, you find a dozen 
different articles such as: 
The Russian Upheaval John G. Holme 
Building the Eurasian Colossus John Foord 
War and Politics of the East Pictorial 
The New School of Indian Art, 
Basanta Koomar Roy 


American Asiatic Association 
185 Madison Avenue New York 





























Philadelphia Jobbers and. Retailers 
to Meet Chain-Store Methods: 


Co-operation-Without-Monopoly Also Gives Maiifacturers Ready-Made 
Distribution in 2,500 Groteries “Ot i = | 


By Philip Francis N willl & 


HE first week in November a 

movement designed to consoli- 
date the position of the regular 
trade in the face of threatened 
chain-store expansion will be 
launched by 2,500 retail grocers 
and twenty-four wholesale houses 
in Philadelphia and surrounding 
territory. 

Back of the plan is an- expe- 
rience of two years in the most 
effective kind of jobber co-opera- 
tion. This, however, does not in 
the least interfere with the sharp- 
est sales competition among the 
jobbing houses which are pooling 
their efforts. 

Manufacturers of trade-marked 
goods find that very frequently a 
great deal of missionary effort is 
required in order to establish their 
products in a city’s retail stores. 
Probably it is this condition which 
has contributed so largely to the 
development of chain-store sys- 
tems, which through their organi- 
zation offer the , manufacturer 
more ready distribution, so far as 
their share of the trade goes. 

There is no denying, however, 
that there is a deep-seated an- 
tagonism on the part of the inde- 
pendent grocer to the “chains.” 
It is quite natural that there 
should be. And there is no deny- 
ing that there is a natural ten- 
dency on his part to avoid direct 
price comparisons with them 
wherever it is feasible by neglect- 
ing to push the brands which they 
push. 

This is one of the little things 
which the manufacturer must con- 
sider when entering Philadelphia 
for the first time. The chain 
stores, under the recent consolida- 
tion of five systems into the Amer- 
ican Stores Co. recorded in 
Printers’ INK last spring, num- 
ber something over 1,200 out of 
a total of some 5,000. 
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few wai Ahere 


has been a wing tepdéncy in 
the retail trade tO"et together 
through their own associations 
and lessen the cost of doing busi- 
ness through co-operative buying. 
Above these movements, however, 
has been the effort of the inde- 
pendent wholesale grocers, who 
two years ago started their own 
co-operative buying system, and 
added to it most valuable service 
to themselves, the manufacturers 
and the retail trade in co-operative 
sales promotion. Twenty years ago 
such a plan would have appeared 
ridiculous—and yet these whole- 
sale houses to-day are as strong 
competitors as they were then. 
A little over a year ago the move- 
ment was incorporated under the 
title of the Wholesale Grocers 
Sales Company of Philadelphia. 


For the % 





HEAVY DISCOUNTS OBTAINABLE 


To its own members the value 
consists in the discounts it is able 
to obtain through joint buying and 
through organized pushing of va- 
rious products, resulting in in- 
creased consumption and still fur- 
ther savings on increased re-buy- 
ing. 

To the retail dealer the value 
lies in the substantially lower 
prices which are quoted to him, 
prices sufficiently low to enable 
him to give the neighboring chain 
store a “run for its money.” The 
fact that the jobbers, once they 
have bought their goods, and de- 
cided on the line to be pushed for 
the week, proceed to compete for 
his trade on price is sufficient 
guarantee that he is getting and 
will continue to get his share of 
the saving resulting from the 
large-quantity buying. In addi- 
tion he gets the opportunity to 
hook up each week with the drive 
on this, that or the other item. 
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The manufacturer benefits by 
getting in a single week or so, 
through a single transaction, dis- 
tribution that it would take him 
a year or eighteen months to build 
up by his own effort. He also 
benefits by the elimination of mis- 
sionary expenses, and so is willing 
to make larger discounts. 

The public benefits by prices 
well worthy of comparison with 
the chain stores, plus the service 
of telephone and delivery which 
virtually every independent grocer 
gives, but which at present are 
not furnished by the chain stores 
on the ground of economy. It 
benefits also by dealing with the 
man who owns the store and 
who is vitally and personally in- 
terested in building good will, and 
not with a wage-earning store 


manager. 

In a word, the plan is intended 
to combine the economic advan- 
tages of the chain systems with 
those of the independent trade, 
disadvantages of 


without the 
either. 


MANUFACTURERS MUST ADVERTISE 


LOCALLY 


There is back of the movement 
the weight of the combined annual 
trade of the wholesale houses, a 
matter of something over $30,000,- 
000. The combined salesmen of 
these twenty-four jobbing houses 
number 254. They are calling con- 
tinuously and regularly on the 
retail trade. They are known to 
their trade, and naturally have 
built up valuable influence for 
their respective houses. When 
these houses take on a new item, 
and at the regular meeting of the 
sales company directors decide to 
push it during a certain week, 
nothing remains to be done but 
for the salesmen to put some 
extra selling effort on that par- 
ticular item in their regular calls 
that week. There is no extra ex- 
pense on the part of the whole- 
salers. It is absorbed in the 
routine. And yet. the combined 
efforts of the salesmen lay that 
item on the shelves of 1,500 dealers 
or more, and in a single week. 

Co-operation from the manu- 
facturer in the way of newspaper 


advertising on a new drive of this 
sort is required. Such advertising 
bears the legend that the article 
is obtainable at any of the “Com- 
munity Stores.” The housewife 
knows a Community store by the 
sign outside, and the proprietor 
thereof has learned by experi- 
ence that when a drive of this 
sort is made it is to his interest 
to order the goods and be pre- 
pared. 

The following instances are 
typical of the results obtained 
through the plan. Names of the 
manutacturers are withheld at the 
request of the Sales company, but 
the instances may be verified. 

Two years ago a certain cereal 
manufacturing company sold just 
five cars of its product in Phila- 
delphia through its own efforts. 
Then it hooked up with the co- 
operating jobbers. Last year it 
sold them twenty-four cars. Since 
the first of September, 1917, it 
has sold them forty cars. This 
is a nationally advertised product. 

Another instance was that of an 
oil, known from coast to coast. 
By centering its deals in the Sales 
company it increased its Philadel- 
phia business just 822 per cent. 

The vice-president of another 
company stated to the writer: 

‘Before we yot in touch with 
this organization Philadelphia 
meant nothing to us. When the 
proposition of a sales drive in 
that territory first was submitted 
to us we said ‘Nothing doing! 
When we feel that we are well on 
the way to the saturation point in 
other sections of the country we 
may consider entering that terri- 
tory, but not before.’ 

“These gentlemen have shown 
us, however. They did in less 
than two weeks what would have 
taken us from a year to eighteen 
months, and what would have cost 
us very heavily. They dictate to 
us how we shall spend our adver- 
tising money in this territory, and 
how much of it we shall spend. 
And we're glad to let them do it. 

“This Philadelphia institution 
has furnished us with the first 
instance in our experience where 
jobbers completely and decisively 
performed the functions the man- 
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Buy Now U.S. Government Bonds, Second Liberty Loan 


$25,000,000 Subscribed At One 
Baltimore Liberty Loan Meeting 


At a monster rally held in Baltimore recently 
$25,000,000 was subscribed in the interest of the second 
Liberty Loan. The subscriptions ranged from $50 to 
$3,500,000, indicating the general patriotic, as well as pros- 
perous condition of present-day Baltimore. It is estimated 
the allotment for Baltimore will be well over-subscribed. 





At Camp Meade, just outside of Baltimore, 
are quartered some 15,000 men getting ready for service 
in the great American army, the number being increased 
daily. Baltimore merchants are liberally patronized by 
these men, who are buying standard advertised goods. 


National advertisers who have a special appeal 
to army men can reach these prospects as well as practically 


every home in Baltimore through a single appropriation 
in THE BALTIMORE NEWS. 


If you want the biggest slice of Maryland trade 


sell Baltimore and suburbs first. 


For Better Business in Baltimore Concentrate In 


The Baltimore News 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Net Daily Circulation for Six Months ending Sept. 30, 
1917 (Government Report) 90,656 
GAIN over same period 1916, 16,839—increase of 23 per cent 


DAN A. CARROLL . E. LUTZ 

Eastern Representative estern Representative 
Tribune Building First Nat’l dg. 
New York Chicago 
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ufacturer feels they ought to per- 
form in view of their existence 
in the scheme of distribution. 

“Their policy and—let me em- 
phasize it—results, are completely 
in accord with the modern doctrine 
of service. I hope and believe 
that they will spread rapidly to 
other sections of the country.” 

James Hewitt, of H. Kellog & 
Sons, vice president of the Sales 
company, says: 

“Our work in the last two years 
has been in conscious preparation 
for the campaign which we are 
about to start. The results have 
demonstrated to our complete sat- 
isfaction that our plan is sound. 
Now we are going to advertise 
in a big way, combining our own 
publicity with that of the manu- 
facturers, and with the co-ordin- 
ated effort of 2,500 retailers, 
which number we feel assured will 
very shortly reach 3,000. Much 
of our work among the retail 
trade has been educational. 


SAVING PASSED ON TO RETAILERS 


“Consistent effort, combined with 
the experience of the retailers 
themselves in co-operative buying, 
has now driven home pretty well 
the value to them of taking ad- 
vantage of cash discounts by pay- 


ment within ten days, and the dis-. 


counts for buying in bulk. They 
have also learned by experience 
that the members of this organiza- 
tion are passing along to them a 
most reasonable share of the sav- 
ings the members themselves have 
effected through these methods, 
and that considerable one due to 
reduced freight on large-bulk ship- 
ments. 

“Our greatest difficulty has been 
that of demonstrating to some of 
them that just as it is to our ad- 
vantage to share this saving with 
them, it is to their advantage to 
share their reduced expenses with 
the public and thus retain their 
grip on trade which is threatened 
by organized efficiency. 

“Our investigation of retail store 
expenses in this city convinces us 
that telephones and deliveries rep- 
resent negligible items in com- 
parison with slow turnovers and 
failure to take advantage of op- 
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portunities to increase business. 

“It is in the direction of aiding 
the retailer in these things that 
our effort has been concentrated. 
Now we are going a step further, 
and intend to tell our story more 
forcefully to the public, welding 
the whole plan, from the manufac- 
turers’ advertising to the inde- 
pendent retailer’s efforts behind 
his own counter, through the 
medium of the ‘Community Store’ 
sign which the latter will place 
prominently over his door. 

“Tt should be understood that 
throughout our whole plan there 
is nothing of monopolistic nature. 
The retailer is under no obliga- 
tion to deal solely with members 
of this organization. He remains 
as free as he was before to buy 
where he wills and conduct his 
own business as he sees fit.” 

It has been stated that eighty- 
five per cent of the distribution in 
the grocery trade lies through the 
“corner grocery.” It would seem, 
therefore, that the manufacturer 
as well as the jobber has an in- 
terest in conserving the independ- 
ent store. Will this form of an- 
swer to the chain systems’ chal- 
lenge of economical efficiency pre- 
vail? It would seem, indeed, that 
there should be broader applica- 
tion than this in the Philadelphia 
movement. The plan might be 
put in force by jobbers in other 
branches of commerce to the end 
of cutting down waste in distri- 
bution methods, which is one of 
the most serious forms of waste in 
this country. 





Agency for “Diamond Crisp 
Wafers” 


The Diamond Pure Food Company, 
Duluth, Minn., has placed its advertis- 
ing account in the hands of the Mac 
Martin Advertising Agency, Minneap- 
olis. This company makes Diamond 
Crisp Wafers, a modern adaptation of 
the old Norwegian flat bread. Fifteen 
thousand lines are being used in two 
St. Paul papers in a try-out campaign. 





Cabanis General Manager of 
A. P.A 


C. B. Cabanis, formerly Western 
manager of American Press Association, 
has been appointed general manager, 
with headquarters in New York City. 
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Our 34,991 Readers—Buyers 
of Feminine Ready-to-wear— 
find our Merchandise Informa- 
tion Bureau of indispensable 
value in obtaining market and 
other conditions of vital impor- 
tance to successful Retailing. 
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Every Man,Woman and 
Child Saves Some 
Catalogs 


To produce the catalog that is effective—the catalog 
that is saved—you must start with the right paper. 

S. D. Warren & Company are makers of Standard 
Printing Papers—papers that can be depended upon to 
produce the finest results obtainable with papers of 
their class. They are called the Warren Standards, be- 
cause the results from their use are standard. 

Warren’s Cameo—the only really dull-surfaced paper 
made that gives to half-tones the depth and softness of 
platinum photographs. The famous “Cameo effect” 
can be obtained ouly by using Cameo. Its velvety sur- 
face has a tendency to concez! the “screened” appear- 
ance of half-tone plates, producing a rich and dignified 
effect. 

The first coated paper made in America was pro- 
duced ‘n the Warren Mills. Warren’s Lustro represents 
the highest refinement of surface in glossy coated 
pavers. It is a remarkable paper for fine detail and 
vignettes and solid backgrounds. 

Warren’s Silkote—a semi-dull coated paper which 
costs the same as ordinary coated papers, but has the 
additional advantage of the interesting definition ob- 
tainable from dull effects. It is equally adaptable to 
purely artistic subjects and to commercial work. 

Warren’s Cumberland Coated is an exceptionally pop- 
ular paper, because it gives better results than is usually . 
expected of papers sold atits price. It is renowned for 
easy and uniform working through the press and for its 
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folding qualities. Cumberland Coated is ideal for large 
editions requiring high-grade half-tone work. 

Warren’s Printone, which is “better than Super, 
cheaper than Coated,” gives the most highly finished 
surface that is obtainable except on coated papers. 
Because of its strength, its economy, its printing and 
folding qualities, Printone is highly popular for folders 
and mailings. 

There are other Warren Standards for every printing 
use. 

Write for the 1917 Warren Suggestion Book 

The business of this impressive 68-page book is to show the 
Warren Standard Papers in their different weights and tints, and 
to show the kind of engravings and the kinds of printing they 
should be used with. Conversely, this book shows reproductions 
of many different kinds of merchandise so that you may form a 
good idea of the character of paper and engraving best suited to 
reproducing illustrations of the goods you have to sell. This edi- 
tion is limited and the book costly. It can be sent only to printers 
and to buyers of printing—sales and advertising managers— 
engravers and their salesmen. Write on your business letterhead. 


S. D. WARREN & COMPANY 
200 Devonshire Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Constant Excellence of Product—the Highest 
Type of Competition 











Pending Papers 
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Experience 


WENTY-FIVE years old in meeting, 

and mastering, business problems— in 

learnin?, what to do and what not to 
do—in profitin3}, from its own successes 
and activities; 


Twenty-five years young in enerpy, in 
freshened viewpoint, in its studied plan of 
keeping, a bit ahead as ways improve and 
methods change. 

This is the record of the Taylor-Critchfield- 
Clague Company, whose principal asset is 
a long experience, kept bright from day to 
day with the polish of progress. 


There is safety in experience. It is the only 
dependable counter-balance for experiment. 
And the untried plan has its chance for 
success only when it follows, part of the 
way at least, the blazed trails of certainty. 


Experience makes us certain. Contact with 
almost every problem in advertising’ enables 
us to speak with authority— whether in 
encouraging, the application of a plan or 
discourginj, its adoption. 


Scores of accounts now large were small 
when we took them. We have traveled the 
road to success with them,and we invite you 
to learn more about our way of workin}. 


Write for booklet,“ The Efficient 
Simplicity of a Great Service.” 


CRITCHFIELD & COMPANY 


Successors to Taylor-Critchfield-Clajue Company . 


Brooks Building, Chicago 


New York Boston Minneapolis Detroit 





























Goodrich’s Drive for Better Letters 
Brings Fine Results 


Tremendous Task Facing Correspondence Department in the Beginning— 
Some Wholesale Improvements Accomplished in Very Quick Time 


By 
Correspondence Critic, The 


[Epitor1a, Note:—Did the Goodrich 
“Better Letters Campaign” pay in dol- 
lars and cents? This campaign was 
described at length in Printers’ INK 
for April 12, 1917, That it did pay 
handsomely is shown in the fol lowing 
article, which was delivered as a speech 
at the “Better Business Letters” Con- 
vention held Oct. 15 and 16 at Worces- 
ter, Mass.] 

E started our “Better Let- 

ter” campaign about a year 
ago. At that time, a Correspon- 
dence Critic Department was or- 
ganized and the work of bettering 
our letters was left to this de- 
partment. 

We write on the average of 
182,000 letters a month, and it 
costs us between 31 cents and 35 
cents for every dictated letter. 
We have about 800 dictators at 
the home office and 1,100 distrib- 
uted throughout our branches. 
From this you can see that we 
have a big investment in our cor- 
respondence and that letter-writ- 
ing is really a live part of our 
business. Considering the amount 
of money tied up in equipment, 
in salaries and other expense, you 
can see that it was the wish of 
the officials of our company to 
make our letters effective, and to 
impress on the minds of our dic- 
tators the difference between han- 
dling correspondence and develop- 
ing sales by mail. 

The Correspondence Critic De- 
partment has the power to investi- 
gate the methods, 

(1) Of all Dictation Depart- 
ments. : 

(2) Of all Stenographic De- 
partments. 

(3) Of Mailing Room. 

(4) Of Filing Department. 

This department also distributes 
all equipment. 

We began our campaign for 
better letters by examining first 


the tissues of all letters that were 
45 


L. A. McQueen 


B. 


F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 

leaving the home office and 
branches. Once every week, un- 
known to anyone, we would call 
upon the Filing Department to 
send the tissues of all letters to 
us. We found that 85 per cent of 
all the letters our company was 
writing were stereotyped and stag- 
nant. Nearly every letter began 
in some stale, trite way and closed 
with some participial ending that 
was put in to solicit business. In 
one case, we found that in one 
month one distributor was asked 
100 times if we could not “solicit 
his further commands.” 

As we examined the tissues we 
called the discrepancies to the at- 
tention of the dictator, showing 
him how his letters were wrong 
and telling him what was right. 
In case some mistake was com- 
mon to all dictators, we wrote a 
booklet or pamphlet on these com- 
mon errors and distributed it 
throughout our organization. 


BOOKLETS NOW FORM A PART OF COR- 
RESPONDENTS EQUIPMENT 


At present, we are in the midst 
of writing a series of twelve book- 
lets, each dealing with some ap- 
parent weakness in the average 


business man’s dictation. When 
we found that 85 per cent of our 
letters began in a stereotyped way, 
we issued a booklet on “The Be- 
ginning of a Business Letter,” and 
took up in this booklet the wrong 
way to begin a letter, showed 
them the right way, and told them 
how to accomplish the right way. 
We did the same thing with the 
ending of a letter. 

We also wrote one on “Concise- 
ness,” and one on “Paragraph- 
ing.” So far we have issued 
eight of these booklets, and our 
dictators are enthusiastic about 
getting them. Nearly all of them 
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keep the booklets on file, and it is 
not an uncommon sight to go out 
through the offices and find men 
reading these booklets for re- 
view. 

The results we have obtained 
from these booklets are most en- 
couraging. For instance: On the 
morning of October 10, 1916, our 
department examined 3,576 let- 
ters, 85 per cent of which began 
with some stereotyped, trite open- 
ing and closed with some parti- 
cipial, soliciting phrase that was 
absolutely useless in the letter, 
and which was costing our com- 
pany thousands of dollars each 
year. After the first booklets had 
been distributed and the dictators 
had time to assimilate them, we 
again examined 4,234 letters and 
found only 28 letters that had 
any stereotyped verbiage. The 
reason these booklets have proved 
so effective is because we are giv- 
ing these instructions to the dic- 
tators in “teaspoonful doses,” and 


they have ample time to reflect 
over the suggestions offered in 


each one. 

We aim to issue a_ booklet 
about once every three weeks, and 
each booklet concisely points out 
what is wrong, tells a man what 
is right, and then goes ahead and 
tells him how he can accomplish 
the right. For instance: Book- 
let No. 4 is entitled, “Concise- 
ness in a Business Letter.” About 
the time we issued this booklet, 
we found that dictators were 
sending out long, verbose busi- 
ness messages. As one purchas- 
ing agent said: “Every time I get 
a letter from Mr. ———, 
want to take off a day to read 
it! He takes two pages to tell 
me what could be told in a half 
page.” 

In the booklet on “Conciseness”’ 
we tried to impress most force- 
fully the fact that it is taking 
much of our customers’ valuable 
time when we bury our message 
in two or two and one-half pages 
of useless verbiage. We quoted 
specific letters that were written 
and showed definitely how these 
letters could be cut in some cases 
75 per cent. A week before we 
issued this booklet we carefully 


INK 


analyzed 2,500 letters. After the 
booklet had a chance to be as- 
similated (one week), we again 
examined 2,500 letters, and we 
have definite figures to show that 
our letters were cut down from 
ten to thirty words per letter. 
Below is the estimated saving as 
a result of these booklets, based 
on actual figures compiled after 
the first booklets had been pub- 
lished. 


NUMBER OF LETTERS WRITTEN PER 


MONTH 

Branches (based upon aver- 
age) 129,409 
Dept. 18 Phonographic 18,073 
Dept. 18 Stenographic 18,751 
Boot and Shoe Letters 16,450 
Average Total for the 
Month 182,683 


SAVING MADE 


Number of words less, per 
letter, improved method... i5 

Number of lines less, per let- 
ter, improved method 

Average cost per li 

Saving per letter 
$0.005 each) 

Saving on 182,683 letters, 
$0.01 each 


2 
$0.005 
(2 lines at 


CONCLUSION 

At the present cost of producing let- 
ters, the average reduction of fifteen 
words per letter offers a saving on the 
monthly production of letters of $1,- 
826.83. On this basis the annual sav- 
ing amounts to $21,921.96. 

The rubber business in a good 
many ways is peculiar in some of 
its technical terms. Our depart- 
ment found that stenographers 
were having a great deal of 
trouble with a good many of the 
words and phrases used by dic- 
tators. We found that new 
stenographers were simply “up 
against it” when they tried to 
spell some of the words and 
phrases used by the dictator. We 
found that there was a great deal 
of needless expense in copying 
work in order that the spelling of 
the letter would be correct. Some 
days 50 per cent of the letters 
written by new girls had to be 
retyped because of poor spelling 
of technical terms. 


HOW STENOGRAPHERS’ BOOKLET WAS 
COMPILED 


We sent out a notice to each 
dictator and each stenographer in 
our organization. This notice to 
the stenographer asked her to 
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WHAT THAT MISSION IS 


“It isas easy to discuss a problem in fiction, in verse, 
even in humor, as it is to discuss it in an essay. 
“Hearst’s Magazine hasa serious mission through 
all its entertainment and that mission is to discuss, 
elucidate and solve as far as possible the vital ques- 
~ dealing with our political, economic and social 
ife.” s 


Yale University’s Department of History 
believes that the history of nations is best 
studied in the biographies of great men. 
Hearst’s Magazine has at least one biog- 


raphy in every issue. In October it’s 
E. W. Hurley and Admiral Clark. 


nicaests 


The Magazine 
with a Mission 
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copy all the words and phrases 
she had or has trouble with in her 
work. The notice to the dictator 
asked him to keep a list of the 
words often misspelled by the 
stenographers. This was done for 
six weeks. These words were 
then all compiled alphabetically 
and bound in book form and 
given to all stenographers. Be- 
sides containing these words, we 
also incorporated, 

(1) Foreword on “Better Let- 
ters.” 

(2) Reproduction of two model 
letters. 

(3) Short 
tion. 

(4) Correct use of capitals. 

(5) Helps in spelling. 

(6) Care of the typewriter. 

It is almost impossible to esti- 
mate the time or money saved by 
this booklet, but after it had been 
distributed, we found that mis- 
takes in the Stenographic Depart- 
ment dropped 65 per cent. Be- 
ginners in stenographic work are 
not backward about telling us the 
big help this is to them and the 
heads of our different centralized 
departments are enthusiastic about 
the booklet. 

Another phase of our work 
which might be of interest, is the 
manner in which we “sold” each 
department head on the idea of 
“better letters.’ Many of our 
heads of departments were men 
who thought that Goodrich letters 
were plenty good enough. For 
instance, one man said: “It doesn’t 
make so much difference what 
is in the letter as whose letter 
head you are writing on; Good- 
rich is so well known that no 
matter what the body of the let- 
ter may contain, the man will read 
the letter if it is from The Good- 
rich Company.” Another said, “I 
have been writing letters for 
thirteen years and I don’t see 
why I should change my meth- 
ods now.” 

To get the co-operation of 
these men, they must be made to 
realize the vital necessity of writ- 
ing good letters. We also found 
that the dictators under the man- 
agers of the departments were 
doing their utmost to imitate the 


rules of punctua- 
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men they were working for. Nine 
times out of ten if men would 
put their personality in the let- 
ters they would be able to write 
just as effectively as the man un- 
der whom they were working. But 
it is human nature to imitate the 
men who are your superiors, so it 
was clear that our work should 
begin with the department heads. 

We began getting the co-opera- 
tion of the department managers 
first by associating closely with 
them. Not a day went by, but 
some representative of our de- 
partment would talk with the dif- 
ferent managers personally, mak- 
ing some suggestions about this 
man or that man. Also the manu- 
scripts for the booklets were sent 
to the department managers and 
suggestions asked. We _ also 
showed them the waste of money 
from poor letters and the in- 
creased profits that are sure to 
come from effective messages. 
Talking in dollars and cents was 
a very effective way to get their 
co-operation. 


DEPARTMENTS VIE WITH ONE AN- 
OTHER 


We created competition between 
the different departments. We 
kept a record of all the poor be- 
ginnings and the poor endings of 
letters, all unnecessary verbiage, 
and any other discrepancies so 
usually found in the business let- 
ter. At the end of each week, 
we would tell the department man- 
ager where each department stood, 
and if one department was lag- 
ging behind, we would tell the 
manager what man or men were 
responsible. Naturally no man- 
ager wanted his department to be 
the last and he would immediately 
get out and see why the man was 
not following the instructions in 
the booklets or the suggestions we 
were giving. 

This was carried on so effective- 
ly that now it would be a breach 
of business etiquette to dare to 
incorporate in any Goodrich letter 
an expression such as “4th in- 
stant,” or “ult.,” to call a letter 
a “favor” or “to advise” a cus- 
tomer when you really want to 
“inform” him. 
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WANTED 


A Real Sales Manager 














—A man full of pep and enthusiasm, 
capable of imparting both to his men. 


We want a man who can take charge 
of the selling end in the city circula- 
tion department of a metropolitan 
newspaper. 


He need not have had actual news- 
paper experience, but he must be a 
live wire and have true selling sense. 


To such.a man, whoever or wherever 
he may be, is offered a real opportun- 
ity and a salary limited only by the 
man's own ability. 


In answering, tell us everything we 
ought to know. Answers will, of 
course, be treated in strict confidence. 


Address 
“B, W.,” Box 26 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 185 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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We now have these department 
managers so enthusiastic about 
“better letters,” that we simply 
have to make a suggestion and 
they take it up and carry it 
through or get behind us so we 
can put it across. 

Tactfulness was really the thing 
that made the work successful 
and put our department on its 
feet. Not once during the entire 
campaign did we have to appeal to 
the executives in order to force a 
man in line. We were not stingy 
with our praise, either, and if we 
found a department manager or 
a dictator writing unusually ef- 
fective letters, we would send his 
letters to the sales manager or 
the office manager to show what 
this certain man was doing. We 
also told this man just what we 
were doing with his letters. You 
may be sure that he appreciated 
this recognition. 

Eight months ago, The Good- 
rich Company’s letters were going 
out in all kinds of mechanical 
form. Some were indented; some 
were blocked, and in some de- 
partments no salutation or com- 
plimentary close was used. All 
forms of addressing were used in 
the various stenographic depart- 
ments and all colors of ribbon 
were used on the typewriter. To- 
day, every letter is cénstructed ex- 
actly the same as the rest and 
every dictator and steriographer 
knows that there is only one form 
in which Goodrich letters can be 
sent out. 

We standardized our corre- 
spondence, first, through our 
stenographic dictionary; and, sec- 
ond, through our correspondence 
booklet No. 7, “Mechanical Make- 
up of a Letter.” In both these 
booklets we explained exactly 
how we wished our letters made 
up, and as we use the window en- 
velope entirely, we told them that 
they must be made up this way. 
It took us just two days to put 
this standardization across, and 
now every letter from the presi- 
dent down through to the routine 
clerk is made as we suggested in 
these booklets. We framed six 
model letters in all stenographic 
departments so that new stenog- 
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raphers could easily get our form 
of letter. 

At present, we are in the midst 
of a campaign to develop a house 
tone. Briefly, we are going about 
this as follows: We have come to 
the conclusion that sincerity is to 
be our house tone. We have also 
concluded that sincerity in busi- 
ness letter-writing is the chief as- 
set that a correspondent can have. 
We are going to develop sincerity 
in our letters by impressing on 
the minds of our readers that they 
must know the conditions under 
which our customers are working, 
as well as the conditions under 
which we are working. We are 
planning an educational campaign 
and are endeavoring to educate 
our correspondents in three ways. 

(1) We have asked our sales 
managers to call into conference 
at least twice a week all the let- 
ter writers in our departments. 
We have asked them to give talks 
to these younger men and relate 
to them their experience with the 
large jobbing houses or with our 
large dealers. 

(2) We have appealed to the 
salesmen. The salesman is the 
crux between the house and the 
customer. Every time the sales- 
man comes into the home office 
we ask him to assist with the let- 
ter writers, and call them into the 
department manager’s office and 
tell of any interesting experiences 
they have had with customers 
while they have been out on the 
road. This not only develops the 
letter-writer, but also develops 
the salesman. 

(3) We have asked the corre- 
spondents themselves to study the 
folders of some of our customers 
and see if they can make a men- 
tal picture of the man with whom 
they are dealing, by studying his 
letter and trying to conceive, if 
possible, the way he does business. 


WRITE AS YOU WOULD TALK WHEN 
SELLING 


Many of our correspondents 
are to be future salesmen and we 
impress on their minds that they 
should not forget that the same 
arguments they are going to use 
when fhey come face to face with 
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the customer are identical with 
talk and their ability to make 
using in their letters. Their argu- 
ments should reflect their sales 
talk and their ability to make 
personal contact. We try to im- 
press on their minds that letters 
should be their thoughts on paper. 
We tell them that if a man cannot 
use good arguments in his letters, 
he would be a poor man to send 
out on a selling expedition. 

New correspondents as_ they 
come in to the Goodrich Com- 
pany immediately become  ac- 
quainted with our department. 
For two or three weeks, their let- 
ters are sent to our department 
for examination before being sent 
to customers and they are told to 
come to our department and are 
often called in case they need 
help. Of course the biggest ad- 
vantage of this is that we are 
able to catch their mistakes in 
dictation before they become a 
habit. * * 

We now have our organization 
so that they are enthusiastic about 
“Better Letters,” and it is up to 
our department to keep this en- 
thusiasm at the highest point. We 
are now completing a new audi- 
torium and just as soon as this is 
ready we are going to bring 
speakers to Akron and have them 
talk on lettef-writing to our men 
and women. We are going to 
have our sales managers and 
branch managers talk to these 
men. 

We now have in our library a 
complete list of reference books 
on Business Correspondence and 
Business English. Our depart- 
ment encourages the men to use 
the library as much as possible 
and we try to get in every new 
up-to-date book that is published 
on this important subject. Per- 
haps the biggest question our de- 
partment has is to keep the spirit 
and the desire for “Better Let- 
ters” up to the boiling point. 


Art Metal Construction Co. 


Appoints Agency 
The E. P. Remington Company, Buf- 


falo, has been appointed to handle 
the advertising account of the Art 
Metal Construction Company,~ James- 
town, : 
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Votes in Favor of Big Cam- 
paign for the South 


The Southern Commercial Congress 
passed a resolution last week in favor 
of a three-year advertising campaign, 
to cost $1,200,000. An account of the 
preliminary discussion of advertising 
by the Congress, which met in New 
York, appeared in PrinTER’s INK last 
week. 

The resolution as passed calls _ for 
a fund of $1,200,000 to be levied at 
the rate of $25 ,000 a year for three 
years, from each of the sixteen South- 
ern States. The advertising, which 
would be used for the development of 
the South, would be under the direction 
of a committee consisting of the gov 
ernors of the States, and another mem 
ber from each state appointed by the 
president of the Congress. 


J. F. Atkinson to Manage New 
Agency 

The Bush Advertising Service, Inc., 
has been organized to conduct a general 
advertising agency in New York. The 
officers are: Irving T. Bush, president; 
f. F. Atkinson, vice-president and gen- 
era] manager; Reid, vice-presi- 
dent; R. G. Simonds, treasurer, and 
W. R. Cummings, secretary. ‘Other 
members of the organization are: 
Frederick D. Hull, George F. ——S 
F. K. Beebe, W. S. Manning and G. 
K. Norton. Mr. Atkinson, the cod 
has been a member of the Gardiner, 
Atkinson & Wells agency. 

A London office has 
under the management 
Porter. 


Cook Book Advertised by Chi- 
cago Grocery Jobber 


The Steele-Wedeles Company, whole 
sale grocer, of Chicago, is using in- 
creased space in Chicago newspapers 
in popularizing the “Savoy” brand of 
food products. A feature of the ad- 
vertising is a coupon entitling the 
reader to a Savoy book of recipes. 


been opened 
of Louis M. 


“Butter-Wheat” Cereal to Be 
Advertised 


The U. S. Cereal Company, Upper 
Sandusky, Ohio, maker of ‘‘Butter- 
Wheat,” has placed its advertising in 
the hands of Vanderhoof & Co., Chi- 
cago. Newspapers and _ painted "bulle- 
tins will be used in the forthcoming 
campaign. 


Death of Oscar E. Binner 


Oscar E. Binner died in New York 
on October 20, aged 54 years. He was 
formerly president of the Binner-Wells 
Company, Chicago engravers, now 
known as Wells & Company. Of late 
os he has resided at Forest Hills, 
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Orange Judd Farmer Editorial Slogan 


Developed by our constant unending endeavor to dig down 
deep and turn up all the facts. ‘The whole truth, the full 
information, is what we always are after—and we get it. 
Our field organization is made up of expert county corre- 
spondents, special writers and investigators, combined with 
the service of thousands of local observers in all grain dis- 
tricts, furnishing accurate crop information. 


And this big idea, plow deeper, will be carried out in our 
new plans for an even greater ORANGE JUDD FARMER. 


Editorial work so thorough costs money, but it is the char- 
acter of servite our 140,000 subscribers have learned ‘to ex- 
pect, and it is the kind we want to give, because it is one 
of the big reasons why_we are Leaders in Illinois. 
Here is farm paper prestige that opens the way to profitable 
advertising. Put ORANGE JupD FARMER on your list for 
real results. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 

Members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 

30 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


_— York Atlanta Springfield Minneapolis 
N.Y. Ga. Mass. Minn, 


140, 000 cucuation 
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roduced t 


Most Phenomen. 


ShoeBusiness in 
History of Chicago! 


In order to do this it is used 


EXCLUSIVELY in the 


CHICAGO EXAMINER 
75 lines every day is the sched- 


ule. Feltman and Curme now 
find it necessary to open another 
store in order to handle the 
huge crowds of customers. You 
are at liberty to verify this by 
correspondence with Feltman 
& Curme. 








This is only ONE case.. At your 
request we will refer you to 
scores of other equally success- 
ful Examiner advertisers. 

This is what the phrase “Pulling- 
power” means when it is applied 
to the 
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Fruit Growers 
Have the Money 
to Buy Notv 


Fruit Growing farmers are prosperous farmers. 
The past year has been more prosperous with them 
than any previous year. 


To save the fruit crop, a tremendous effort has 
been made this summer, brought on by war-time 
conditions. Housewives have put up unheard-of 
quantities of the nation’s fruit crop. 


Fruit Farmers have the money to buy. This fall 
they will plan for an even larger season next year. 
Now is the time for the advertiser to get his catalogs 
and literature into their hands. 


There is only one national publication covering 
this prosperous field of fruit growing— 


GREEN’S 
Alimerican 


FRUIT GROWER 


The Oldest Fruit Journal in America 


Guaranteed minimum circulation, 175,000 monthly. $1.00 per agate line. 
orms close 20th of the month preceding month of issue. 


ADAMS PUBLISHING CO., Inc., Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
SAMUEL ADAMS, Publisher 


Special Advertising Rep ti 
NEW YORK-—Barnhill & Henning ST. LOUIS—A. D. McKINNEY 
23 East 26th Street 3rd Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY—Geo. F. Dillon MINNEAPOLIS—Roy R. Ring 
Republic Bldg. Palace Bldg. 
CHICAGO—Buchanan & Dempers, Marquette Bldg. 


Member Agricultural Publishers Asso. Applicant for membership A. B. C. 


























Rapid Rise of Outlets for“Sammy’s” 
Surplus Cash 


Scores of Retailers Seize the Opportunities to Size Up the Soldier’s Wants 
and Supply Him on the Spot 


By S. C. Lambert : 


RAW a million and a half 

healthy young male Ameri- 
cans from our far-flung popula- 
tion, and concentrate them in 
camps where their living expenses 
are paid, with a dollar a day for 
their own on the side. Put them 
through rigorous and regular out- 
door exercises and drill: next to 
Mother Earth and under the ele- 
ments, and you are creating a 
market opportunity the thought of 
which four years ago would have 
made many a merchant’s mouth 
water. 

That is precisely the oppor- 
tunity that the war has thrust be- 
fore the American maker and 
seller in the shape of its many 
army, navy and marine training 
camps and cantonments. While 
the whole situation came about 
quickly and the problems offered 
were entirely without recent pre- 
cedent to the average manufac- 
turer or retailer, many a concern 
has already laid its, lines and es- 
tablished its plans to get the sol- 
diers’ trade. ‘ 

For the manufacturer with 
goods to sell there are several 
points of entry. He can submit 
bids invited by the Quartermaster 
General’s Department for desig- 
nated goods to be sold on the nar- 
rowest of margins at the post ex- 
changes, the military stores that 
hitherto have had a monopoly on 
the retail business of the reserva- 
tions. Or, again, he can reach 
the soldier, and in many cases is 
doing so, through relatives and 
friends or organizations by means 
of generally distributed—and ad- 
vertised—goods; Kamp Kit pack- 
ages to send the boys, such as the 
National Biscuit Company has 
been putting out for two months, 
comfort kits such as Colgate ad- 
vertises, the Armour “Tid-bit” 


box, the candy assortment pack- . 
5 


ages put up and advertised by 
several concerns, such as Lowney, 
Dean, etc., handy smokers’ pack- 
ages, etc., ¢fc. 

Or, again—and here he will find 
a point of contact whereby ac- 
curately to gauge the needs of this 
new market—he has an opportun- 
ity in the avenues of retail stores 
of a general or particular char- 
acter that have mushroomed about 
the borders of the military cities 
which have sprung up all over the 
land, augmenting the suddenly 
overtaxed post exchanges. 


RESERVE OFFICERS MUST BUY UNI- 
FORMS 


There is, in approaching this 
field, one important distinction to 
be noted between the market of- 
fered by the officers’ training 
camps and the cantonments for 
the seasoned trooper or the raw 
ranker. The latter has few ex- 
penses in the way of clothing or 
equipment. His first outfit is en- 
tirely free, and replacements are 
covered to a certain extent by an 
additional clothing allowance. 
Even extra issues, so-called, such 
as sweaters and overcoats are sup- 
plied without expense to him, al- 
though the Government continues 
the ownership of such articles. 
At any rate, his clothing and liv- 
ing expenses are purely nominal, 
and his $30 a month is practically 
velvet, unless he is contributing 
to the support of those at home, 
or is a subscriber to the Liberty 
Loan, which has drawn hand- 
somely in support from the 
camps. But even granted that he 
has only a dollar or two a week 
of his pay for spending money, he 
is present in such numbers as to 
mean thousands of dollars a day 
in sales. 

The new officer, on the other 
hand, must purchase his entire 
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outfit, even including his auto- 
matic and his field glasses, and 
the initial expense for his uni- 
form and fittings averages around 
$300. Therefore, there is to a 
certain extent a difference be- 
tween the class of store and the 
merchandise offered at, say, 
Ptattsburg, Fort Sheridan, Fort 
Logan H. Roots, and those that 
find a greater outlet at Yaphank, 
Ayer, or Spartanburg. 

At the same time, youth is 
youth, with the same type of 
spirits and the same brand of di- 
gestion, and under the conditions 
of their environment there is 


probably a universal application 
in the answer of a storekeeper 
who when asked what comprised 
the bulk of his sales to soldiers, 
cigars 


answered: “Candy, and 


When the first Plattsburg train- 
ing camp ended in July there 
were thirty-three retail shops of 
one class or another parked in 
brand new quarters on United 
States Avenue, where formerly a 
bare road had skirted the reser- 
vation. Starting with lunch 
shacks the ingress of retailers 
was so great that the exclusive 
Fifth Avenue tailors’ representa- 
tives were not above doing busi- 
ness in temporarily pitched tents, 
until a one-story shack, with a 
rear room to house the salesmen 
could be erected. Here were 
camped branches of Abercrombie 
& Fitch, Likly, with field trunks, 
grips, kit bags, toilet cases, etc., 
besides a long list of tailors and 
department store branches, such 
as Rock, Brooks Brothers, Arn- 
heim, Saks, Wanamaker, etc. 

One of the first department 
stores to be represented on the 
scene was Gimbel’s, of New York. 
A salesman from the clothing de- 
partment was sent to Plattsburg 
in the early days of the first 
camp to size up the ground. He 
was talking with the proprietor of 
one of the pioneer restaurants on 
the row outside the reservation. 
This beanery boasted two stories 
and was fairly pretentious as its 
neighbors went. The salesman 
struck a bargain and bought out 
the restaurateur’s business, just 
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as it stood, building, utensils, and 
all, on the spot. In here was es- 
tablished the Gimbel branch, sell- 
ing everything that the aspirants 
to commissions might need imme+ 
diately, but particularly what they 
might require in the way of an 
outfit when the commission be- 
came a fact. 

Here the firm has had as many 
as eight salesmen while the lucky 
ones were fitting themselves out 
for the duties of reserve com- 
mands. These salesmen live on 
the premises, as hotel and board- 
ing accommodations for miles 
around were taxed to the limit 
with visiting relatives, friends and 
admirers of the student officers, 
and the town proper being two 
miles distant by jitney and trolley 
from this newest retail center. 

The Hub, the well-known men’s 
ready-to-wear store of Chicago, 
is another retail establishment that 
is making a strong bid for the 
military market. So favorable 
has it considered the selling 
conditions that it has opened 
branches, not only at the officers’ 
training camp at Fort Sheridan, 
Ill., but also at the national army 
cantonments at Camp _ Grant, 
Rockford, Ill, and Camp Custer, 
Battle Creek, Mich. In branching 
out in this way this concern is 
going out particularly after sales 
of specialties not provided by the 
Government to enlisted men or 
officers. 


PLAN FOR MAIL-ORDER SELLING 


Mandel Brothers, of Chicago, 
although better known as a store 
for women, have opened a branch 
at the officers’ training camp at 
Fort Sheridan. Like the Hub, 
and a number of other concerns 
in the field, it carries a regular 
schedule of advertising in the 
weekly post paper of this camp, 
the Fort Sheridan Reveille. A 
rather adroit selling plan has 
been laid out to link up with the 
advertising. For example, the 
concern has found that the aver- 
age candidate for an officer’s com- 
mission is so crowded with 
studies that little time is left for 
shopping. Moreover, personal so- 
licitation is taboo on the reserva- 
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ONE GAIN actin 
FOUR LOSSES 


Comparing Government Circulation 
Reports of October 1, 1916, with 
those of October 1, 1917 


The St. Louis Star 
GAINED 37,348 


Daily Average Net Paid Circulation 


During this same period the daily and Sunday 
Globe-Democrat and Republic, and the 
daily Post-Dispatch and the 
Times COMBINED 


LOST 41,267 


The Star’s GAIN nearly equaled 
the COMBINED LOSS of 
ALL other papers 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
STAR BUILDING, STAR SQUARE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS AND FINLEY 


Chicago Peoples Gas Bldg. devil say 


; oe Colonial Bldg. oy" CTAR 
Trade Mark Reg’d New York ... Fifth Avenue Bldg. »..achtarr Regd 
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tions. To meet this condition the 
company has opened a mail-order 
department. It has issued an at- 
tractive twenty-four page cata- 
logue bound in an off-set cover, 
with high-class illustrations show- 
ing an extensive line of military 
clothing, equipment and _special- 
ties. With live lists of officers in 
training, including their branch of 
service and their company assign- 
ments, a close contact is estab- 
lished in the distribution of these 
catalogues. While primarily de- 
signed to draw mail orders, the 
catalogue is also expected to stim- 
ulate personal trade at the com- 
pany’s store. 

The selection of salesmen to 
represent them is a point for 
careful consideration by the re- 
tailers. Good mixers, and men 
with,at least a smattering of mili- 
tary parlance and customs are 
picked as far as possible. While 
solicitation on the reservations as 
a rule is strictly forbidden, mix- 
ing with the men is possible in 
their moments of freedom on 
leave. 

The point of store location is a 
subject of varied phases. Gen- 
erally speaking, civil establish- 
ments are not countenanced with- 
in the reservation. The post com- 
mander is the sole arbiter of mer- 
chandising practice on the post 
over which he has jurisdiction. 
The War Department leaves the 
whole subject to his discretion, 
and in the absence of any general 
code there is no standardization 
of rules governing the establish- 
ment and operation of retail 
stores at army posts. This will 
explain how it comes about that 
some of the camps and canton- 
ments are liberally supplied with 
stores in various lines, whereas 
others are very much restricted in 
such facilities. In most instances 
such establishments have opened 
on the outskirts of the camps, but 
it has been possible, with the 
necessary written permission of 
the post commander, to open a 
shop within the camp’s confines 
on a site designated, again, by 
the same authority. Usually this 
arrangement is made with one 
store of a kind, as for example, 
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one or more clothing stores, a 
book store, or a hardware spe- 
cialty store. Under this arrange- 
ment the store is operated under 
army regulations, and becomes in 
effect an adjunct to the post ex- 
change. It acts practically as an 
enlargement of the post ex- 
change, the functions of which 
had necessarily to be enormously 
extended with the expansion of 
the army. 


ADVANTAGES OF LOCATION 


Marshall Field & Company, of 
Chicago, for example, have a 
branch on the reservation at Fort 
Sheridan, but while located on 
the reservation and enjoying a 
direct contact with its market, it 
advertises in the post publication 

“The Post Exchange.” Orig- 
inally it had used its own name 
in the copy, but as this was con- 
sidered unfair to competitors on 
the borders of the camp, it was 
required to switch to the official 
title. While it must, under the 
regulations, turn over a certain 


percentage of its gross sales for 


the maintenance of the Post Ex- 
change fund, billiard rooms, bowl- 
ing alleys, and other forms of 
recreation, thus working at some 
disadvantage in price competition 
with others not under military 
supervision, it is nevertheless find- 
ing the arrangement profitable. 
Other stores located on the reser- 
vation are a book shop of A. C. 
McClurg & Company, and a sport- 
ing goods store of A. G. Spald- 
ing & Bros. 

Arnheim, of New York, has 
some twenty-two service branches, 
covering practically every military 
establishment east of the Missis- 
sippi. These branches carry any- 
where from one to three salesmen, 
and always a tailor, for repair- 
ing, pressing, etc., is a big part of 
the business done. 

In relating how Marshall Field 
& Company came to realize the 
possibilities of the soldiers as cus- 
tomers, R. A. Brown, advertising 
manager of the company’s retail 
division, says: 

“Tt all began when our boys 
were sent to the border in such a 
hurry. The local troops and 
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Still further evidence of the success of The Ladies? 
World’s new plans. 


The November issue of The Ladies’ World carries, 
by far, the largest volume of advertising of any Novem- 
ber issue published in many years. 


It carries 24% more advertising than November of 
last year—a good normal issue. 


You will remember that other immediately preceding 
issues have been very well favored, too. 


The promise for the magazine in its new and enlarged 
size, beginning February, 1918, grows rosier each day, as 
advertisers and agents become more familiar with the 
really splendid, worth-while improvements being made. 


Next year The Ladies’ World will, to an unusual ex- 
tent, be one of the real “buys” in the women’s field. 


Page size, beginning February, 680 lines—four col- 
umns to the page. Rate: $1445 per page; $722.50 per 
half page; $425.00 per quarter page (single or double 
column) less than a quarter page $2.50 per line. 


THE McCLURE PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


PUBLISHERS 
THE LADIES’ WORLD McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 
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Opulent Oklahoma 


Sounds strange, doesn’t it? It seems that only a 
few years have passed since the Oklahoma boomers 
dashed across the prairie in order to be first at the 
lottery conducted by the Federal Government. 


Since then Oklahoma has made wonderful progress. 
Recall how the newcomers, knowing little of the 
climate, had to learn by the bitterest of experience 
what and when and how to plant. They suffered 
from heat, from drought, and the hot winds blis- 
tered and burned their crops. 


Experience, though a hard teacher, is a thorough 
one. The farmers, with the Government’s aid, 
learned to plant feterita, milo maize, and kaffir 
corn where corn would not grow. They planted 
cotton and it flourished. ‘Thousands of head of 
cattle began to graze on the plains. Oil was dis- 
covered. Zinc and lead were found. 


In the general prosperity of the last four years the 
old experiences were all but forgotten. Now the 
Oklahoma farmer knows what and how and -when 
to plant, and the soil responds most beautifully. 
In 1917 Oklahoma produced a wonderful crop of 
wheat, corn, rye, oats and smaller grains. She has 
sent thousands of head of cattle and hogs to mar- 
ket. Her cotton crop will exceed 1,200,000 bales. 
The oil she produced puts her in the first rank 
among oil producing states. The zinc mined in 
her boundaries exceeds that produced by any other 
state in the Union. 


So opulent Oklahoma is right. And no advertiser 
can afford to overlook this wonderful market. 


The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, with more than 
90,000 of its 135,000 circulation in Oklahoma, covers 
this state, and is considered by farmers the one 
home trade paper to which they look for sound 
advice and safe counsel. Sixty cents per agate 
line. 


The Oklahoma Publishing Company 
Oklahoma City 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, Representatives 
New York Chicago Kansas City 
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troops en route fairly swamped 
the facilities of the store by their 
rapid-fire demands centered with- 
in a very few days. The success 
of an advertisement on goggles 
prepared in less than thirty min- 
utes for a paper appearing the 
same day assured the manage- 
ment of the possibilities in mili- 
tary equipment. 

“As this country approached the 
brink of war a close study was 
made of business abroad as in- 
fluenced by the war. Discounting 
differences in temperament and 
economic factors, a pretty good 
line was drawn upon the probable 
effect of our entrance into the 
fight. Study of European condi- 
tions was not difficult because of 
having our own permanent repre- 
sentatives in England, krance and 
Switzerland. 

“The establishment of the first 
Reserve Otticer’s training camp at 
Fort Sheridan, a suburb of Chi- 
cago, gave immediate impetus to 
military supply business. The 


class of men in this camp were 


not content with regulation equip- 
ment. They must needs have the 
finest hats, the best uniforms, the 
most expensive puttees and shoes. 

“Because of the inexperience of 
the great majority of these 
rookies, few of them brought the 
proper accessories from home. 
iKquipment of every kind was de- 
manded—and demanded imme- 
diately, 

“With the mobilization of mili- 
tia and the centering in Chicago 
of many units of the service the 
sight of khaki and of the white- 
topped jackies became common. 
Salespeople were instructed to 
give especial service to men in 
uniform—to treat them as guests. 
The recognition of the insignia of 
rank was encouraged on the part 
of employees coming in contact 
with these men, 

“Prominent displays of military 
equipment were made. An entire 
‘island’ of counters was devoted 
entirely to such material gathered 
from all stocks and centered here. 
In advertising this assortment—as 
well as in all succeeding advertis- 
ing—great effort was made to 
eliminate all but the essential ar- 
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ticles. That which looked ‘just 
too cute,’ but which in reality no 
soldier would use, was discarded. 
Every list of suggestions adver- 
tised was censored by a regular 
army officer. 

“We knew that this meant the 
elimination of many sales to sen- 
timental women, but we were ac- 
tuated by the spirit of service 
which permeates the business. 

“Coincident with the plans for 
the draft for the National Army, 
we were preparing a_ booklet 
for the accepted men. Sergeant 
Arthur Guy Empey, the fighting 
author of ‘Over the Top,’ was ob- 
tained to write it. His experience 
in the trenches taught him the 
worth of every possible piece of 
equipment. The articles selected 
by him were published in this 
booklet. 

“As soon as the results of 
the draft examinations were an- 
nounced each man was mailed a 
copy of this invaluable booklet 
which told him just what he most 
wanted to know. 

“A War Service Bureau was 
then organized. Its aim was to 
serve soldiers shopping in the 
store; to help those shopping for 
soldiers; to answer questions re- 
lating to any phase of the army 
and navy situation. 

“With the news that Pershing’s 
troops were in France came the 
question, ‘How will we help 
customers get Christmas gifts 
abroad?’ The Government finally 
perfected plans for the shipment 
of such goods. Immediately we 
announced our preparedness for 
service. Hampers had been pre- 
pared containing tobacco, etc., etc. 
Postal rates were given, etc., etc. 

“A booklet is now being pre- 
pared containing Christmas gift 
suggestions for those who wish to 
give something to soldiers and 
sailors. This supplements a larger 
gift suggestion booklet which con- 
tains the answer to Sammy’s ques- 
tions as to what to give the 
folks—and ‘her.’ 

“Results? We have developed 
what is no doubt the largest busi- 
ness of its kind. We have be- 
come the headquarters for mili- 
tary equipment—the center of 
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service for friends and relations 
of men in uniform.” 

As regards the situation abroad, 
over there the Y. M. C. A. has 
taken over the functions of the 
. post exchanges, and distribution 
must be obtained through this 
medium. One advertiser who has 
succeeded in establishing connec- 
tions in this direction is the Amer- 
can Express Company, which has 
been successful in getting the 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries to act 
as its agents in the sale of its 
travelers’ checks, not only in the 
camps at home, but also abroad. 
Advertising to the soldiers abroad 
can only be carried on through 
the Y. M. C. A. camps at the 
military bases. This company 
has prepared a little folder called 
“An Experienced Friend Abroad,” 
telling of its services in the mat- 
ter of money exchange, money 
transference, etc. 

The United Cigar Stores Com- 
pany has established two stores 
nearby the military cantonments 
at Yaphank, L. I., and Wrights- 
town, N. J. Here it sells, not only 
tobacco, but soda water, candies, 
novelties, etc. 


SOLDIER’S REQUIREMENTS ARE 
MANY 


What does the soldier buy or 
want to buy, over and above the 
comforts, raiment and provender 
afforded by an indulgent govern- 
ment? As we have remarked, a 
good percentage of the private’s 
income is practically so much 
spending money, whereas the of- 
ficer is in the market for the 
many and divers articles that may 
come within the meaning of “an 
outfit.” In this latter connection 
it might not be amiss to quote 
from Ian Hay’s “The First Hun- 
dred Thousand,” on the sales pos- 
sibilities represented in the new- 
made subaltern as distinguished 
from his bare needs on active 
service. 

“By the end of April,” runs 
the chronicle, “Bobby Little had 
accumulated, with a view to facili- 
tating the destruction of the foe: 

“An automatic Mauser pistol, 
with 2,000 rounds of ammunition. 

“A regulation Service revolver. 

“A camp bed. 
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“A camp table. 

“A camp chair. 

“A pneumatic mattress. 

“A sleeping (or ‘flea’) bag. 

“A portable bath. 

“A portable washhand-stand. 

“A dressing case, heavily bal- 
lasted with cut glass bottles. 

“A primus stove. 

“A despatch case. 

“The ‘Service’ Kipling (about 
forty volumes). 

“Innumerable socks and shirts. 

“A box of soap. 

“Fifty boxes of matches. 

“A small medicine chest. 

“About a dozen first-aid outfits. 

“A case of pipes and cigarettes 
innumerable. 

“About a cubic foot of choco- 
late (various). 

“Numerous compressed foods 
and concentrated drinks. 

. “An ‘active service’ cooking out- 
c A 
“An electric lamp, with several 

refills. 

“A pair of binoculars. 

“A telescope. 

“A prismatic compass. 

“A sparklet siphon. 

“A luminous watch. 

“A pair of insulated wire cut- 
ters.” 

When the captain who acted as 
his mentor got through with this 
list, after several subtractions, 
these additions were made, not 
including clothing: a canvas 
bucket, carbolic soap, a big towel, 
a tooth brush, a safety razor, can- 
vas shoes, an air pillow, some 
candle-ends, and a tin of vase- 
line. 

But what does the average sol- 
dier, supplied by the government 
or otherwise with about every- 
thing he actually needs, buy when 
on leave and with a little Icose 
cash to get rid of? 

“We had received our first 
‘liberty,’” is the testimony of one 
rookie, “and had landed in the 
nearby town with a little money 
in our pockets and a big craving 
in our stomachs. The first store 
we found was a drug store—ex- 
actly what we were looking for— 
and our first demand was for milk 
chocolate, ‘six cakes, please.’ 

“Sorry, fellows, but I’m all 
sold out,’ was the reply. ‘Here 
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of our presses were re- 
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said little, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that our 
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are some nice caramels, though.” 

“But we didn’t want anything 
but milk chocolate just then and 
we went out. In the whole town, 
a good-sized one, too, there was 
not a single cake of sweet choco- 
late. Thousands of men were sta- 
tioned near there, and the buying 
appetites of the men were so 
similar that the local storekeepers 
were swept dry of the desired 
articles.” 

Gasping merchants everywhere 
are trying to anticipate the wants 
of the Service men. From the 
activities of the Red Cross and 
the boys’ relatives and friends, it 
would seem that local business in 
the little extras and luxuries 
would be curtailed for the local 
tradesmen, but these generosities 
do not cover everything, and mer- 
chants who can figure out what 
these healthy new nephews of 
Uncle Sam are going to consume 
will cash in profitably and 


quickly. 


WANTED, BUT STATIONERY 


WON’T SELL 


CANDY 


In a small town not far out of 
New York City, a detachment was 
stationed for local police duty. 
The afternoon it arrived was 
rather cool, and the local soda 
fountain man was afraid that his 
two gallons of ice cream would be 
cooling his feet before night. An 
hour after the new police detail 
struck town he was wishing that 
he had five gallons instead of two. 

Service kits are widely adver- 
tised and widely used, but a 
druggist near a temporary camp 
sold six dozen tooth brush holders 
every day for a week. He never 
sold less than eight shaving 
brushes per day during the stay 
of this detachment. 

Certainly candy is the most 
common object of a soldier’s in- 
quiries. The desire for sweets 
amounts almost to a_ passion. 
There are, as a rule, few sweets 
in the military menu. Sugar is 
not placed on the table at the free 
disposal of all comers, as at home. 
Desserts are not generally of the 
saccharine species. And _ the 
healthy, hard, out-of-door work 
creates a tremendous craving for 
sugar. 
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The result is a hunger for some 
kind of candy. Usually it is milk 
chocolate, because chocolate is the 
favorite flavor, and a milk choco- 
late cake seems to give the most 
for the money. The girl who 
sends her military friends a box 
of chocolate fudge once a week 
will be beloved much more than 
the one who merely gives him a 
$10 wrist watch. 

One hardware store near a big 
encampment accidentally adver- 
tised a grease remover immediate- 
ly following the distribution of 
rifles. This distribution was ac- 
companied by an order to clean 
the pieces. After the men had 
cleaned their guns some were 
given a short leave, to go to town. 
The hardware store sold all of the 
grease remover it had on hand 
and wired for five times as much 
more. 

“T have received an awful lot 
of stationery from well-meaning 
friends who evidently thereby 
hoped to get a letter once in a 
while,” writes the soldier already 
referred to. “In the camp, how- 
ever, the Y. M. C. A. has a well- 
equipped ‘hut,’ and everywhere on 
the writing tables lie free writing 
paper and envelopes. The paper 
is the same the country over, an 
American flag in one corner and 
the name of the branch of the 
Y. M. C. A. in the other. Now, 
most men realize that this paper 
is standard and that it stamps 
the letter as one from a service 
man. The result is that the local 
merchant who stocks much writ- 
ing paper is badly fooled.” 

Several local eccentricities are 
interesting in sizing up the sol- 
diers’ market. One peculiar slant 
on the sweets question was dis- 
covered by a grocer. He had sold 
lump sugar in small lots, a half 
pound or so at a time, to soldiers 
all afternoon. Finally he cor- 
nered one of the men and insisted 
on knowing what he wanted it 
for. The men were buying the 
lump sugar for their coffee; they 
didn’t like to tell about it, how- 
ever, as they all thought it would 
look babyish to admit that they 
wanted sugar in their morning 
drink. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Many advertisers have 
learned that the efh- 
ciency of advertising 
plans is in direct pro- 
portion to the analysis 
and thought put into 
their business by the 
advertising agency. 


Fuller ¢ Smith 


Advertising Cleveland 
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A few days ago we called up | 
Gillette Safety Razor Comphnfit 


The answer came without hesitation, clear and 
filled with the Magic of Success— 


Business is not ‘as usual’; business 
is not merely good—business is a riot.” 


The Gillette Poster Advertising Campaign may be 
stamped AN OVERWHELMING SUCCESS. 


It forms one more convincing proof of the Irre- 
sistible Power of TEAM-WorK. It was the direct 
result of the combination of the brains and hard 
work of three forces: 


First—The Advertising Department of the Gillette 
Safety Razor Co., who contributed the inspiration 
and the constructive thoughts that formed the key: 
stone of the entire effort. 
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POSTER ADVERTISING SERVICE 
(epee Sea 


af Give Him A F rs 


Advertising Department of the 
We asked, “‘How is business?” 


Second —The plant owners all over the country 
who rendered to the Gillette Company the splendid 
physical Posting Service that made thousands and 
thousands of Americans go in and plank down 
their money for the GILLETTE U.S. SERVICE 

y be SET. a 


Third—The Poster Advertising Company, Inc., 
who were responsible for the designs of these posters, 


rre- : 7 os 
nol and worked out in detail a merchandising plan 
ard A? hack up and increase the efficiency of the actual 


Poster Advertising. Through this plan, the Poster Ad- 
vertising Company, Inc., welded together the dealer, 
tte Hithe salesman, and the 24-sheet poster, making the Gil- 
tion Mette Poster Advertising Campaign a smooth-running, 
key: Mhighly efficient piece of business machinery —geared 
tor hig results, and certain of success before it started. 


511 FIFTH AVE. 
NG ©. INc. NEW YORKCITY. 
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JOHN R. THOMPSON, PRESIDENT OF THE 
JOHN R. THOMPSON COMPANY 


“T read and frequently mark articles in System 
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much information from your magazine.” 
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As a rule, a pair of garters is 
usually the limit of the soldier’s 
outside clothing needs. Near one 
of the Naval Training Stations, 
however, there is a clothier who 
was pleasantly surprised this fall. 
When the men first came down to 
camp they wore, of course, their 
civilian clothes. As soon as the 
uniforms were issued, these were 
shipped back home for some lucky 
or unlucky brother. With these 
clothes were sent the suit of pa- 
jamas which some fond mother 
or careful sister had squeezed in- 
to the suit-case. For no self-re- 
specting sailor would dare to wear 
any such effete article as a suit 
of pajamas. 

Nevertheless, an early cold spell 
busted the dam. First, a few 
officers were seen sneaking around 
in them. Then the vice spread to 
the section leaders, and finally, 
after a really chilly night, the men 
broke loose. The merchant in 
question sold all the pajamas he 
had, and some of the unlucky men 
who didn’t get there in time even 
bought night gowns. A rush or- 
der for flannel pajamas followed 
the first ones over the counter, 
and now pajamas are one of the 
biggest sellers in the clothing 
business in this town, as the Gov- 
ernment has not yet included 
them on its list of standard cloth- 
ing, and the weather is still chilly, 
with cooler predicted. 

Moving-picture theatres and 
vaudeville houses have found their 
field with the men long ago, and 
the Y. M. C. A. has already 
gained the hearts of the men by 
their film shows. 

Nor must the local photog- 
rapher, who somehow or other 
manages to include every mother’s 
son prominently to the fore in 
all the picture postals or more 
pretentious prints that arrive back 
home, be overlooked in the roster 
of those that are profiting by the 
new conditions. 

Various ingenious expedients 
have been devised for encourag- 
ing soldier patronage. For ex- 
ample, at some cantonment cities, 
the merchants are seeking per- 
mission from the War Department 
for the issuance of “script” for 
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currency in making purchases at 
retail. This script will be in the 
form of coupons, in denomina- 
tions from five cents up, and in 
order to circumvent counter- 
feiters it is proposed that it shall 
bear a Government stamp. The 
script will be issued to the men 
at their request in advance of 
salary and charged to their ac- 
counts. The “shinplasters” will 
be accepted by merchants as pay- 
ment for purchases and these mer- 
chants will pay a small fee in the 
form of a discount to the local 
bank or other agency that issues 
the notes and handles the details 
of clearing the transactions. This 
is but one of a number of schemes 
that have been hatched for the 
purpose of persuading the sol- 
diers to deal with the merchants 
on the scene and above all to 
spread the purchases of the sol- 
diery instead of precipitating on 
the stores at pay day an avalanche 
of demand that could not possibly 
be handled with the sales forces 
available. 


Westinghouse Plans for Christ- 
mas Business 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company has issued a special book out- 
lining a holiday campaign for its deal- 
ers. It has announced in the book its 
own national advertising during the 
holiday season, in which double-page 
spreads will be featured. Dealer helps 
for holiday selling include elaborate 
window-display material, a mailing fold- 
er, street-car cards, electrotypes for 
newspaper advertising, posters and lan- 
tern slides. 

A 24-page booklet, intended to be 
mailed to the consumer, is called ‘‘The 
Electrical Gift List.” It is unusual on 
account of its small size, 2%4%x2% 
inches. It is explained that this is the 
kind of book women like to carry in 
their purses and shopping bags. Mail- 
ing envelopes for the Ceakicts are pro- 
vided for the use of the dealer. A fea- 
ture of the “gift list’ is that the West- 
inghouse company included appliances 
other than those of its own manufac- 
ture, such as vacuum cleaners and 
washing machines, so as to make it of 
maximum value to the dealer and his 
customers. 


Pathe Appoints Advertising 
Agency 
The Pathé Fréres Phonograph Com- 


pany has appointed Hanff-Metzger, Inc., 
New York, to handle its advertising. 
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t . pik t Stir See r . 
Fall plowing with a tractor—the operator 


mts on the plow where he watches both 
plow and tractor. 


Selective Service 
for Advertisers 


The service Power Farming 
renders advertisers is bas 
upon selecting the right sub- 
scriber. 


Its circulation staff is paid to 
create a profitable outlet for 
merchandise—not to peddle 
premiums. 


No man farming less than 100 
acres is asked to subscribe. 


No farmer is urged to buy Power 
Farming unless he is genuinely in- 
terested in modern farm power--78% 
of the subscribers use tractors. 


A questionaire to cach new reader 
checks circulation quality— editorial 
leadership maintains it— A. B.C 
guarantees quantity. 


Where else can you get a selected 
farm market of 42000. men who buy 
as much as 119000 average farmers 
—and get it at little more than the 
average rate? 


Get Power Farming’ s data book. 


Not The Largest Farm Market 
—But The Richest 


POWER FARMING 
St. Joseph, Michigan 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Coe 2 Bening Jas. A. Buchanan 
23 E. 2 Marquette Bidg. 
Mad. “ Soea Randolph 5527 


Member A, B. C. 


POWER FARMING 





Twenty Years Ago To-day 


Ladies wore bustles. 

Operations were rare. 

Nobody swatted the fly. 

Nobody had seen a silo. 

Nobody had appendicitis. 

Nobody wore white shoes. 

Nobody sprayed orchards. 

Cream was 5 cents a pint. 

Most young men had “livery bills.” 

Cantaloupes were muskmelons. 

You never heard of a “tin Lizzie.” 

Doctors wanted to see your tongue. 

Milk shake was a favorite drink. 

Advertisers did not tell the truth. 
, Nobody cared for the price of gaso- 
ene. 

Farmers came to town for their mail. 

The hired girl drew one- -fifty a week. 
tie ing butcher “threw in” a chunk of 

Folks said pneumatic tires were a 


joke. 

Nobody “‘listened in” on a telephone. 

There were no sane Fourths nor elec- 
tric meters. 

Strawstacks were burned instead of 
baled. 

Publishing a country newspaper was 
not a business. 

People thought English sparrows were 
“birds.” 

Jules Verne was the only convert to 
the submarine.—The Hotel Gazette. 


Oleomargarine to Enter 
Canada? 


Such strong representations have been 
made to the Canadian Government that 
the raising of the ban on oleomargarine 
is said to be just a question of — 
This action will be taken as a wa 
measure, and will be primarily for “the 
duration of the war and six months 
thereafter.”” It is quite certain, though, 
that, should the war last long enough 
for a wide distribution and use, it will 
be found exceedingly difficult to oust 
the margarine makers. 

Food Controller Hanna is in favor of 
raising the ban and now that the pro- 
posal has passed the milk committee of 
the Food Controllers’ department it has 
gone before the Federal Cabinet for 
decision. With such a strong recom- 
mendation as that of the Food Con- 
troller’s Department it is almost certain 
of being passed. An Order-in-Council 
would be immediately forthcoming and 
Canada would be an instant market for 
United States oleomargarine makers. 

One United States manufacturer is 
already preparing a big advertising cam- 

aign to secure this big market and it 

is quite probable that others will jol- 
low suit if they have not already 
done so. 


Munder-Thomsen Company 
Changes Name 

The Munder-Thomsen Press, Baiti- 
more, has been changed in name to the 
Thomsen-Ellis Company. William Ed- 
ward Thomsen and Frank T. Ellis are 
associated in the management of the 
company. 
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3c Postage Won’t Hurt 
Advertisers and Agencies 


Using A.S.A. Service 








Advertisers and Agencies who “clear” their Newspaper 
Classified orders through A.S.A. will save more money 
than ever when the new 3c rate of postage becomes 
effective, November 2nd. 


A.S.A. service on Newspaper Classified Advertising 
brings to this central clearing house thousands of 
orders that would otherwise be prepared, handled and 
placed direct by hundreds of individual companies at 
infinitely greater expense. 


Desiring to make its service more efficient than ever, 
A.S.A. will about November 15th, open'!a Chicago 


office, where it can more ably serve its Western clients. 


Send Today for Bulletin No. 136 


No Advertiser or Agency should be without a copy of this Bulletin. 
Contains 1,000 leading daily papers, in suitable lists to meet every 
demand. The new groups arranged according to population of 
cities, will meet with your instant approval. 


Agencies should have our Commission Proposition. It means 
profit on Newspaper Classified that cannot ,be obtaincd by 
handling the business themselves under the new 3c postage 
rate. Write today for details. 


Just Out, Sent FREE 
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When Slow-Moving Goods Siphon 
the Profits Made by the Fast Sellers 


Why Manufacturers Encourage Retailers to Analyze Turnover 


HE dead department in what 

is otherwise a live store, is 
one of the great wastes in distri- 
bution. 

Often one slow-moving line will 
siphon the profits out of half a 
dozen lively selling lines. 

Awaking retailers to a realiza- 
tion of this tremendously impor- 
tant fact, is a problem that ad- 
vertising manufacturers have been 
facing for years. It is the goods 
that turn rapidly that are profitable. 
Products that stick on the shelves, 
even though in theory they may 
carry a heavy profit, are usually 
found to be unprofitable when 
turnover is figured. 

These facts are elementary and 
are well known to every one who 
has had any merchandising ex- 
perience. The trouble is, not that 
retailers do not know that the 
condition exists, but rather that 
they do not know how to separate 
the profit-making sheep from the 
profit-losing goats. The goods 
that pay and those that do not 
are all mixed together in the 
same store and the majority of re- 
tailers are unable to tell which is 
which. They go ahead all their 
lives making money on some arti- 
cles and losing it on others, and 
yet they never try to find out 
which are the drones and which 
are the workers. 

The writer knows a merchant 
who was doing a business of over 
half a million a year and yet his 
net annual profits hardly ever run 
over $10,000. He couldn’t tell why. 
He never kept a. very close check 
on the various lines in his store, 
and was always satisfied if his total 
volume came up to his expecta- 
tions. He contended that his mark- 
up was sufficient and if a large 
bulk of sales could be piled up, 
profits would take care of them- 
selves. Finally, a manufacturer’s 
salesman convinced this merchant 
that his methods were wrong. As 
a result the store was divided into 


thirty-four departments and ac- 
curate tab was kept on the sales 
and profits of each of them. The 
first year revealed to the retailer 
that he had lost money on ten of 
his departments and had only 
broken even in four more. This 
opened his eyes. Some of these 
departments were the very ones he 
had imagined were the most profit- 
able in the house. Here-is where 
his profits had been going. In the 
light of this information, he dis- 
continued five departments, he re- 
solved to maintain two more be- 
cause they were necessary feeders 
to other sections of the store and 
made up his mind that by speed- 
ing up the merchandising in the 
other unprofitable departments 
that the results on them would 
show improvement. 

It is analysis of this sort that 
leads to profitable retailing. It 
is tests of this kind that advertis- 
ers should constantly encourage, 
because when they are made ad- 
vertised goods generally come in 
with flying colors. Turnover an- 
alysis always demonstrates the 
strength of goods that are well 
advertised and properly mer- 
chandised. 

In this connection, the Dry 
Goods Economist recently pub- 
lished some interesting figures, 
showing the turnover, by depart- 
ments, that were made by a fa- 
mous store in 1916. The figures 
are important because of the large 
number of lines covered and be- 
cause of the accuracy with which 
they were compiled. 

Here is the table. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Art Embroidery 

Blankets, Comforts, ete 

Books, Periodicals, etc 

Cameras 

China, Glassware, 

Clothing (Boys’) 

Clothing (Men’s) 

Corsets, Brassieres, etc 

Cotton Sheets, Pillow Cases, etc. 
Dress Goods (Wool, etc.) 


1916 “Turns” 
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Pictorial Review 


Total Circulation Over 1,400,000 a Month 





News-stand Growth 


Each month a half-million American 
women approach the news-stands and 
deliberately select Pictorial Review in pref- 
erence to all others— at 15c a copy. 

These are in addition to the families 
—nearly a million in number— who sub- 
scribe annually at $1.50 a year. 

Only one magazine in its class now 
exceeds Pictorial Review in circulation, and 
its margin is small. Only one exceeds it 
in advertising revenue. 

Pictorial Review’s growth has been the 
publishing sensation of the past decade. 





1907 1917 
Pictorial Review Circulation 150,000 1,400,000 
Annual Postage Bill - - $12,000 $ 216,000 
Annual Paper Bill- - - $85,000 $1,750,000 
Annual Advertising Revenue $40,000 $2,000,000 


(Directors of Advertising) 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
CHICAGO DETROIT 
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Embroideries 

urs 

Gloves (Women’s and Children’s) 

Handkerchiefs 

Hats (Men’s and Boys’) 

Hosiery (Women’s and Children’s) 

Housefurnishings (not including 
Trunks and Baby Carriages).. 

Infants’ Wear, 

Jewelry, Silverware, 

Knit Underwear, etc. 

_ and Children’s) 

Laces, 

Lamps, Shades, 
ances, . 

Leather Goods, 

Linens 

Linings 

Men’s Furnishings (including 
Men’s Gloves, Underwear, Ho- 
siery, etc.) 

Millinery 

Muslin Underwear, etc 

Neckwear, etc. (Women’s) 

Negligees (including Petticoats, 
House Dresses, Kimonos, etc.) 

Notions, Buttons, etc 

Patterns 

Ribbons 

Shoes, etc. (Men’s) 

Shoes, etc. (Women’s, 
Children’s) 

Silks and Velvets............... 

Stationery (including Commercial 
Stationery, etc.) 

Suits, Coats, etc. 

Suits, Coats, etc. 

Toilet Goods, etc 

Toys, Baby Carriages, etc 

Trunks, Bags, Suitcases, 

Underwear, Muslin (see Muslin) 

Veilings, 

Waists and Women’s and Chil- 
dren’s Sweaters 1 

Wash Goods, Flannels, etc 2 


(Women’s 


Electrical Appli- 


OnRho 


whRODD 


Misses’ and 


Ow 


( Misses’) 
(Women’s).... 


9 
4 
4 
5.3 
-4 
ol 
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Many stock turn figures give 
fictitious results and lead to false 
conclusions because improper 
methods of figuring are used. The 
turns shown in the above table 
were not obtained in this way. 
The results shown were arrived 
at by dividing the cost-price of 
the goods sold during the year 
by the cost-price of the average 
stock carried. The average stock 
was computed on a basis of week- 
ly estimates. 

Several interesting conclusions 
can be drawn from this table. 
The figures show a high rate of 
turnover for seasonal goods and 
for goods that have a fashion 
appeal. This is because depart- 
ment stores are in the habit of 
putting extraordinary pressure be- 
hind such merchandise. Shoes 
show a comparatively low rate, 
which probably indicates live spe- 
cialty competition in that locality. 
Embroideries made a poor show- 


INK 


ing, because of the general lack 
of demand for them last year. 
Some similar conclusion that 
would guide future merchandis- 
ing could be drawn from each 
figure exhibited. The very great 
practical value of such an analysis 
is not hard to demonstrate. 


Winning Over the Cook in the 
South 


At a recent convention of central-sta- 
tion men at Richmond, Va., it was 
stated that the most effective method 
yet developed for converting colored 
servants to electric cooking is to give 
diplomas in electric cooking to them 
for obtaining a certain degree of pro- 
ficiency im the operation of an electric 
range. 

“Anyone who understands the _ne- 
gro’s character,” it was explained, ‘‘can 
readily realize their pride in possessing 
these engraved documents, and the ef. 
forts they would make to earn one.’ 

It was also pointed out that the col- 
ored cook is a fixture in every family 
in the South, and that before the old 
stove is discz arded for an electric range 
she is pretty sure to be consulted by 
the family. Her good-will and co-opera- 
tion are therefore regarded as essential 
in an electric cooking campaign in 
Southern territory. 


Sharples Aims to Help Farm 
Implement Dealers 


The Sharples Separator Company is 
endeavoring to interest farm implement 
dealers in better window-display meth- 
ods, and to this end has brought out a 
display which is being offered to the 
dealer with the explanation that it can 
be arranged in very little time by set- 
ting a Sharples separator in the center 
of the window and attaching the va- 
rious parts of the display according to 
directions. Farm implement dealers 
have not heretofore shown much inter- 
est in window displays, but it is be- 
lieved that the form in which the latest 
Sharples offering is put will make the 
problem simpler. 


Associated Ad Clubs to Have 
Another Organ 


“Better Business News” is the name 
of a new monthly publication for vigi- 
lance workers, to be issued by the Na- 
tional Vigilance Committee of the A. A. 
C. of W. The first number is to ap- 
pear this ed 


Change in Mane of Grand 
Rapids Publication 

The Western Undertaker, published 

in Grand Rapids, Mich., by the Period- 

ical Publishing Company, has been 


changed in name to the American 
Funeral Director. 
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Three Billions Excess Profits 
Free From War Tax 


Banking experts state that the farmers of the United 
States are collecting, this year, three billion dollars more 
money for their products than they have ever before col- 
lected in any year. 

This tremendous war-time profit is not touched by the 
war revenue bill. The farmers have all this extra money 
to spend or to invest. 

No other class can approach this record. No group 
of laborers, merchants or manufacturers can show an 
equal net volume of increased profits. 

More than ever before in history, the farmers of the 
United States are this year the people to whom you can 
most profitably make your sales appeal. 

Whether your product is automobiles, fine clothing, 
musical instruments, oriental carpets, college educations, 
house-building materials, or trips to the Bahamas, your 
logical market this year is the farm market. 

Farm prosperity is particularly pronounced in the 
Northwest. ‘The hundred thousand dairy farmers of 
Minnesota are receiving prices for their products which 
they would have considered fabulous a few years ago. 

There is a bigger demand for pure-bred live stock and 
prices are higher than at any previous time. Everything 
else is priced in proportion, and in this field, where the 
farmers always have plenty of money, they have this year 
more money than ever before. 

You can reach the cream of the dairy and live stock 
farmers of the Northwest through The Farmer of St. 


| WEBB PUBLISHING CO..,’ Publishers 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Chicago Office New York Office 
George W. Herbert, Inc., Mer. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., Mgr. 
1341 Conway Bldg. 381 Fourth Avenue 
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What about the 


READER 
of the Magazine? 


FTER all he or she is the one 
A who counts. Now and then 
a magazine gets hold of an 
editor who interests a certain num- 
ber of people, and you couldn’t kill 
that magazine’s circulation with a 
club. Now and then a circulation 
manager gets hold of aclub and goes 
out and swings it and stuns a Jot of 
people, and whatever interest they 
have in the magazine is dazed or 
half dead. 


The reader doesn’t buy a maga- 
zine for the advertising that is in 
it, so if he isn’t interested—if he 
is dazed, lackadaisical or half dead 
about the editorial contents—the 
advertisers’ chances go glimmering. 


Advertisers seeking an even break 
look for magazines like Photoplay. 
Photoplay caters to the people who 
comprise America’s fifth industry. 
There are from ten to fifteen million 
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daily patrons of the films. Of these 
200,000 are so vitally interested in 
the facts, gossip, material of the in- 
dustry that they go to the news-stand 
and pay down their 20 cents for this 
140-page sumptuous, live, dominant, 
pioneering magazine in preference 
to any other magazine of any sort on 
the stand. Less than three years 
ago Photoplay was hardly more 
than a pamphlet and an idea. No 
magazine printed has shown greater 
vitality and met with more whole 
hearted response in the same period. 


Why buy half dazed circulation—the 
kind that has been clubbed into insensi- 
bility—zwhen you can get 200,000 up 
and coming readers like Photoplay’s ? 


Compare any 200,000 circulation 
out of the millions you are buying 
with Photoplay. Check your dollars 
against readerinterest and you willsee 
why more judges of values are using 
Photoplay’s columns every month. 


PHOTOPLAY 


Let the name stick in your mind; it’s imitated 


W. M. HART 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
350 NORTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 185 MADISON AVE. 
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A printing surface that 
really invites the eye 











ART MAT 


The incomparable dull finish coated 


Free from the glare of highly 
finished enamels, clothed in 
the very atmosphere of quality, 
Derjonce Art Mar will make 
your advertising literature 
much more readable, much 
more distinctive, much more 
effective. 

Let us send you samples to 
illustrate to you directly the 
restful dignity of its type page 
and the fidelity of its half. 
tone and color reproductions. 





Costs more 
Worth much more 








LOUIS DEJONGE & CO. 


New York City 
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More Real Sales Ideas and Less 
Routine “Co-operation” for Dealers 


Verhaps “Dead” Dealers Are the Result of Lifeless Suggestions from 
Manufacturers—Specific Plans Should Take the Place of 
Wholesale Machine-Like “Ideas” 


By R. H. McClure 


rT; ONE in for a new line, I 
see,” remarked the sales- 

nian. 

“Yes,” replied the 
“gg Preserver.” 

“Oh, is that what the stuff is! 
Vhen I saw those cans stacked up 

the window I wondered what 
manufacturer found it necessary 
» use such a hideous red and yel- 
ow checkered label. Ought to be 
good market around here. Sell 
niany cans?” 

“Not yet, only had it in three 
( Lys.” 

“Yes, but that’s long enough to 
start something,” said the sales- 
man. “Maybe your display doesn’t 
talk loud enough. Why don’t you 
Show 
‘em in a glass jar actually being 
reserved.” 

“That’s a good idea,” agreed 
e druggist, and proceeded to fill 

glass bowl with eggs and the 

server. This he placed in the 

tre of the display and above it 
placard reading, 

BLANK’S EGG PRESERVER 

Se Keeps 15 Doz. Eggs Fresh 
For a Year 


druggist, 


show the eggs in action? 


1 two days the stock of forty- 
it quart cans was sold out and 
ther lot was ordered At latest 
rts the stuff was still selling 
t a finishing touch, a bit of 
gination, an idea, was all that 
needed to make the difference 
1 flat failure and a profit 
veces As first constructed 
simply did not « 
ind vel 
} 


play minect 
ane with their red 
heckered labele might 
a arnish or crach filler 


hile ip, OF any one f 


ix thowsand things that 

the original con 

Tr wt your elf 
fatten wour ft 


wlaee in onder 


read the “Instructions For Use,” 
or even the name, for that mat- 
ter? 

This little incident is vital or 
trivial, depending on your point 
of view. If you are paying for 
the advertising vou certainly pre- 
fer to have dezlers sell out and 
re-order, rather than cuss out your 
salesmen and the administration 
because the goods don’t sell. For 
the manufacturer who can keep 
in close personal touch with his 
dealers these timely suggestions 
mean greatly increased sales, 
double or triple perhaps—no, 
probably. But it is some job, not 
to say arduously laborious, to keep 
in touch with all the Bill Browns, 
Jim Joneses, Tom Smiths and Pete 
Witheringtons that keep store in 
Our Town and others like it 

If they were all like this drug 
gist of Egg Preserver fame your 
task would be easy. This man is 
by no means a back numter. He 
uses his head. He leaves things 
lying around, careless like, on the 
show-cases, and while he is fix 
ing up a prescription a customer 
sells himself without knowing it 
This sort of buving, or selling, is 
1 pleasure Savs the druegist, “T 
just leave a dance record or a 
Kodak or something or other out 
if place—it’s gone Cash sale 
too.” Save the customer, “T like 
to buv here Tt’s fun just to foo! 
sround.” 
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What about the 


READER 
of the Magazine? 


FTER all he or she is the one 
r.4 who counts. Now and then 
a magazine gets hold of an 

editor who interests a certain num- 
ber of people, and you couldn’t kill 
that magazine’s circulation with a 
club. Now and then a circulation 
manager gets hold of aclub and goes 
out and swings it and stuns a lot of 
people, and whatever interest they 
have in the magazine is dazed or 


half dead. 


The reader doesn’t buy a maga- 
zine for the advertising that is in 
it, so if he isn’t interested—if he 
is dazed, lackadaisical or half dead 
about the editorial contents—the 
advertisers’ chances go glimmering. 


Advertisers seeking an even break 
look for magazines like Photoplay. 
Photoplay caters to the people who 
comprise America’s fifth industry. 
There are from ten to fifteen million 
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daily patrons of the films. Of these 
200,000 are so vitally interested in 
the facts, gossip, material of the in- 
dustry that they go to the news-stand 
and pay down their 20 cents for this 
140-page sumptuous, live, dominant, 
pioneering magazine in preference 
to any other magazine of any sort on 
the stand. Less than three years 
ago Photoplay was hardly more 
than a pamphlet and an idea. No 
magazine printed has shown greater 
vitality and met with more whole 
hearted response in the same period. 
Why buy half dazed circulation—the 

kind that has been clubbed into insensi- 


bility—when you can get 200,000 up 
and coming readers like Photoplay’s ? 


Compare any 200,000 circulation 
out of the millions you are buying 
with Photoplay. Check your dollars 
against reader interest and you willsee 
why more judges of values are using 
Photoplay’s columns every month. 


PHOTOPLAY 


Let the name stick in your mind; it’s imitated 


W. M. HART 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
350 NORTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 185 MADISON AVE, 
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The incomparable dull finish coated 


I’ree from the glare of highly 
finished enamels, clothed in 
the very atmosphere of quality, 
Derjonce ArT Mart will make 
your advertising literature 
much more readable, much 
more distinctive, much more 
effective. 

Let us send you samples to 
illustrate to you directly the 
restful dignity of its type page 
and the fidelity of its half- 


tone and color reproductions. 


Costs more 
Worth much more 
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More Real Sales Ideas and Less 
Routine “Co-operation” for Dealers 


Perhaps “Dead” Dealers Are the Result of Lifeless Suggestions from 
Manufacturers—Specific Plans Should Take the Place of 
Wholesale Machine-Like “Ideas” 


By R. H. McClure 


«s(XONE in for a new line, I 
see,” remarked the sales- 


man. 

“Yes,” replied the druggist, 
“Egg Preserver.” 

“Oh, is that what the stuff is! 
When I saw those cans stacked up 
in the window I wondered what 
manufacturer found it necessary 
to use such a hideous red and yel- 
low checkered label. Ought to be 
a good market around here. Sell 
many cans?” 

“Not yet, only had it in three 


ys. 

“Yes, but that’s long enough to 
start something,” said the sales- 
man. “Maybe your display doesn’t 
talk loud enough. Why don’t you 
show the eggs in action? Show 
‘em in a glass jar actually being 
preserved.” 

“That’s a good idea,” agreed 
the druggist, and proceeded to fill 
a glass bowl with eggs and the 
preserver. This he placed in the 
centre of the display and above it 
a placard reading, 

BLANK’S EGG PRESERVER 

25c Keeps 15 Doz. Eggs Fresh 
or a Year 

In two days the stock of forty- 
eight quart cans was sold out and 
another lot was ordered. At latest 
reports the stuff was still selling. 
Just a finishing touch, a bit of 
imagination, an idea, was all that 
was needed to make the difference 
between a flat failure and a profit- 
able success. As first constructed 
the display simply did not connect. 
The cans with their red and yel- 
low checkered labels might have 
contained varnish, or crack filler. 
or automobile soap, or any one of 
the sixty-six thousand things that 
people buy “in the original con- 
tainer only.” Try it on yourself. 
Do you bother to flatten your nose 


against the plate glass in order to 
81 


read the “Instructions For Use,” 
or even the name, for that mat- 
ter? 

This little incident is vital or 
trivial, depending on your point 
of view. If you are paying for 
the advertising vou certainly pre- 
fer to have declers sell out and 
re-order, rather than cuss out. your 
salesmen and the administration 
because the goods don’t sell. For 
the manufacturer who can keep 
in close personal touch with his 
dealers these timely suggestions 
mean greatly increased sales, 
double or triple perhaps—no, 
probably. But it is some job, not 
to say arduously laborious, to keep 
in touch with all the Bill Browns, 
Jim Joneses, Tom Smiths and Pete 
Witheringtons that keep store in 
Our Town and others like it. 

If they were all like this drug- 
gist of Egg Preserver fame your 
task would be easy. This man is 
by no means a back numter. He 
uses his head. He leaves things 
lying around, careless like, on the 
show-cases, and while he is fix- 
ing up a prescription a customer 
sells himself without knowing it. 
This sort of buying, or selling, is 
a pleasure. Says the druggist, “T 
iust leave a dance record or a 
Kodak or something or other out 
of place—it’s gone. Cash sale, 


too.” Says the customer, “I like 
to buy here. It’s fun just to fool 
around.” 


HELP DEALER ADD THE “FINAL 
CHARM” TO HIS DISPLAY 


I bring in these details to make 
clear the fact that even if the 
merchant does use his imagination 
and think on his own account, he 
is so close to his work that very 
often he slips un. He forgets for 
instance, to add the final charm, 
the beckoning finger, to his win- 
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dow displays. He receives criti- 
cism and suggestions gladly and 
does not need constant prodding, 
but he bears watching all the 
same. 

Let’s step down street a bit. 
Meet some of these men who sell 
the goods you advertise with ex- 
pensive double page spreads. You 
have met the man who is willing 
and able to learn; now meet some 
of those who are not willing, or at 
least not able to grasp the sales 
idea; men who so often complain 
that, “there is no demand for it,” or 
that “people don’t appreciate their 
home-town stores.” 

Here’s old Charlie White, the 
notion-store man, a thin blooded, 
pale faced, scrupulously tidy citi- 
zen. Evidently he is a believer 
in variety, for his windows are 
crammed with samples of his en- 
tire stock. One instinctively says, 
“A million things and I don’t see 
one I want.” There is not even a 
price tag to attract (or drive 
away) buyers. Not a card to in- 
terest you in this or that “thing,” 
not a spark of interest arousing 
information to start a hole burn- 
ing in your pocket. Help! Help!! 
You men who sold Charlie all 
these “things,” help him to name 
them. Help him to put life and 
enthusiasm into his meaningless 


arrays. His personality is white, 
colorless—lend him yours. But 
this is more than an appeal. Re- 


member that his prosperity is your 
profit. You must help him. 

Next to Charlie White is Bill 
Blake, who carries a complete line 
of “Hardware, Paints and Oils.” 
(They all do.) He has no need 
of anyone’s help, for does he not 
boast of his wonderful success? 
“Yes, sir! Been in that same spot 
now for thirteen years, come Fri- 
day, and look how I’ve grown!” 
His mind is evidently a steel: en- 
graving, intricate in pattern, glis- 
tening, interesting (as a curio), 
but not to be changed. He thinks 
no new thoughts. He is mechan- 
ical, a machine; but you cannot 
take him apart, rearrange the 
pieces and build a new and more 
productive apparatus. This man is 
made. Oh wondrous work! 
Bill’s windows are large—and 
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barren. His displays look barren, 
and by comparison with those of 
other stores the results produced 
are certainly meagre. To-day, for 
instance, he has sixteen kinds of 
garden tools scattered on the floor 
of one of the window spaces, The 
other “display” was too non- 
descript to stick in the memory, 
Last summer one of his favorites, 
for he kept it in a month, was qa 
tar-paper display. Three perfectly 
charming rolls of paper formed 
the background. On the floor of 
the window was a_ horseshoe 
arrangement of several hundred 
tacks. It must have taken hours 
to work out that horseshoe, be- 
cause each tack had to be stood 
on its head. But did people think 
about that leaky place in the 
chicken house, or that patch that 
the last wind stripped off the 
barn? Most of those that I saw 
said, “What a place to sit!” No 
rest for the weary there. 

You see, Bill Blake’s store is 
not a selling store. You buy only 
when the justly famous law of 
supply and demand seizes your un- 
willing purse and opens it for you. 
When one spends that way, grudg- 
ingly, only the absolute minimum 
leaves the shelves of the dealer. 
And yet, almost without excep- 
tion, Bill Blake’s displays are 
based on the assumption that peo- 
ple have to have his goods, sixteen 
different kinds of garden tools, 
for instance. But I’ll leave it to 
any fair judge if I have to have 
any one of them. I ought to have 
a new rake; my nineteen-six lawn 
mower ought to be replaced, even 
if “it is good enough for another 
season”; a hand wheel-plow would 
also be most welcome. But I 
don’t have to have any of these 
things, and, what is more, I prob- 
ably won't. 


LET THE “HELPS” BE SUITED TO IN- 
DIVIDUAL DEALER 


How can all the manufacturers 
of hoes, rakes, pitchforks and 
lawn mowers teach Bill Blake the 
way to put in window displays 
that sell goods? Maybe it will 
take too long actually to teach 
him, for Bill is a machine, you 
know, reacting only when you 
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push the little button—and the 
little button has been lost. You 
can’t teach Bill. You will have 
to prescribe his displays for him. 
If you get enough “Bills” together 
it will pay to do this, for as a 
rule “Bill’s” territory is most 
amazingly undersold. 

Well, then, let’s make a jump 
for the Merchandizing Medicine 
Closet. Here’s a bottle of fat, 
luscious Show Card Capsules, 
with the instructions, “Take one 
or seventeen every time you make 
up a display, and repeat indefinite- 
ly.” Here’s a big flat box marked 
“Cut-Outs and Displays,” excel 
lent food for a sick Retailer. He 
wil] want that sure. 

But wait a moment. This is not 
a question of supplying windows 
of a certain depth, width or shape 
with suitable material. These are 
particular windows. They belong 
. to Bill Blake, Charlie White and 
Jim Smith—deal directly with 
them, and be sure you talk their 
language. Be sure also that your 
official doctors, your salesmen and 
special represer.tatives, first class- 
ify dealers according to tempera- 
ment. Then you can really think 
for them. 

Yes, it is true that this sort of 
thing is being done this season. 
It was done in the case of the 
druggist who sells the Egg Pre- 
server; but what about. the 
Notions and Knick-Knacks: dis- 
play across the street, the sixteen 
kinds of garden tools next door, 
not to mention the displays of 
thirty other last links in the great 
chain of Distribution? Is it im- 
possible or unprofitable to get 
close to all these dealers and put 
power in their displays? Is it 
going to cost too much for the 
various manufacturers or classes 
of manufacturers to put produc- 
tion men on the road? 

Let’s get back to the Egg Pre- 
server, which seems to have kept 
pretty well. Here is the answer 
from Our Town: “By the aid of 
a touch of imagination an other- 
wise unproductive window display 
was directly responsible for the 
sale of forty-eight cans of egg 
preserver in two days and a steady 
sale ever since.” 


INK 


Accessions to Cleveland Agency 


Harry L. Adams, formerly advertis. 
ing manager of the Baker-Vawter Com. 
pany, and later assistant advertising 
manager of the Toledo Scale Com. 
pany has joined the Cleveland staff of 
the }i1, K. McCann Company. Other 
recent additions to the Cleveland staff 
of this agency are Walter C. Barnes 
formerly advertising manager of the 
Garford Truck Company and Paul Teas 
who formerly conducted a service 
agency of his own in Cleveland. 


To Handle Advertising in Chi- 
cago Bus Line 


The Midland Service Company has 
heen formed in Chicago, with Harry §. 
Bishop as president and general man- 
ager, to have charge of the advertising 
in the new Chicago Motor Bus Line. 

Mr. Bishop was formerly identified 
with street-railway advertising, and pre- 
vious to that was in the advertising 
agency of the Van Cleve Company, 
New York. 


Back With Atlanta “Georgian” 


Jack Carr has been appointed foreign 
advertising manager of the Atlanta 
Georgian and Sunday American. Until 
a year ago he was advertising man- 
ager of these newspapers, at which time 
he opened an agency of his own in At- 
lanta. He had previously been con- 
nected with the Saaret papers in San 
Francisco, and with other newspapers 
in various cities of the country. 


D. S. Curtis With Canadian 
Company 


D. S. Curtis has been appointed 
Toronto manager of the Office Specialty 
Manufacturing Company, Ltd., of New- 
market, Ont. This is the Canadian or- 
ganization of the Yawman & Erbe Man- 
ufacturing Co., Rochester, N. Y. Mr. 
Curtis was formerly manager of the 
—— department of Yawman & 
‘rbe. 


Ford Dealers Will Advertise 
in Canada 


The Ford Motor Company. through 
the agency of McConnell & Fergusson, 
Limited, London, Ont., will begin a 
Canadian advertising campaign next 
month on the Ford Truck. Copy and 
contracts are to be placed direct by 
the company, but the bills will go direct 
to, and will be paid by, the dealers. 


Timmerman With Special 
Agency 


R. G. Timmerman, formerly with the 
Wm. H, Rankin Company of Chicago, 
has joined the staff of Cole & Freer, 


special magazine representatives with 


offices in Chicago. 
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TWO PROOFS 
that tell the Story 


Place side by side the proof of the pattern plate of 
one of your newspaper advertisements and the proof 
of a stereotype made from it in our plant. 


Observe how every value of the drawing and type 
is brought out in the stereotype—how clear and 
faithful to every detail the reproduction is. 


This comparison will show 
you the way to better news- 
paper reproductions than 
you have been used, to—at 
a lower cost. Quality Stere- 
otypes and Matrices are less 
expensive than even thin- 
shelled electrotypes. 

Send usa trial order, or shipa 
pattern plate—we will make 
from it, free, one stereotype 
for purposes of comparison. 


For the distribution of plates 
and mats for big national 
campaigns, we offer a service 
that is second to none in 
quickness and dependability. 
A thoroughly organized dis- 
tributing department has 
at its fingers’ ends all the 
necessary facts about the 
newspapers of the United 
States. 


THE .QUALITY ELECTROTYPE Co. 


“Makers and Distributers of Quality Clear-Print Stereotypes 
and Matrices for Fastidious Newspaper Advertisers”’ 
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Lower Shipping Costs —Quick Delivery 
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The South isir 


The men and the resources of the Southern States are actively Most 
engaged in the world-contest for the “safety of democracy.” tie Sov 
Of tl 


mder 












































From the South there is going into the service of the United 
States and her allies a greater variety of useful, products than from 


ag * of the | 
any other area of equal size in the world. gob 
In many lines, lumber for instance, the South is contributing of cers, el 





her abundance in much greater quantities than other sections of like Nations 
size, and of several products, notably cotton, she is furnishing more Southe 





than all other territories combined. Thes 
And the South has but just begun the mobilization of her resources, South 
With a climate permitting live stock to graze the better part of the the m 
year and the cultivation of two to four crops a season, with soil of vhich 
marvelous fertility and with vast areas of low-priced lands yet un- fed a 
tilled, she is in position to respond to almost any demand for in- a 
and ct 


creased production of live stock, grains, fruits and vegetables. 


And the South |: 


“They profit most who serve best.” The South to-day is enjoy- Go 
ing the rewards of having shown “how service sought can be repaid.” of he 

The bumper crops of the Southern States, staple and _ special, If 
grown on fertile land and in a climate of blended sunshine and with 
showers, now are selling at prices which make them highly profitable key 1 
to the farmers, fruit growers and truckers who have produced them. reach 

Labor is employed at wages high enough to leave a plentiful mar- In 
gin for the purchase of other articles than the bare necessities of four 
life—the workingmen of the South have to spend much less during equa 
the winter for fuel, etc., than those of sections less favored by uo 
nature. been 


Billions are coming into the South for the natural resources 80 
indispensable to the nations now fighting autocracy. One compara- 
tively small association of lumber operators reports that the sales om 
of its members to the Government have aggregated over $2,500,000 
in ninety days. Emergency Fleet Corporation officials estimate they 
will use more than four hundred million feet of Southern pine in 


the next twelve months. ‘ 


Consult your advertising agency for 
rates, circulation data, etc., of the hun- 
dred odd papers composing the 


Southern Newspaper 
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Most significantly has the United States Government recognized 
je South’s advantages in its proceeding preparations for war. 
Of the great fleets of merchant vessels and other war craft now 
nder construction, a large proportion are building in the shipyards 
ifthe South Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico coasts. 
Thirty-three of the seventy-five training camps for soldiers, offi- 
wets, etc., have been located in the South. Twenty of the thirty-one 
National Army cantonments and National Guard camps are in the 
Southern States. 
These things mean that the Government officials weighed the 
South and found it wanting in no essential. It has the wood and 
the metals needed to quickly build ships. It has the climate in 
vhich training may go on winter and summer. It has the diversi- 
fed agricultural production to furnish seasonable supplies at rea- 
gnable cost. It has the labor to build boats, construct cantonments 
and cultivate crops. 


Goods which will add to the comfort and increase the efficiency 
of her people may be sold in the South in great volume. 

If properly advertised, these may be disposed of at fair prices and 
with reasonable selling costs. Southern daily newspapers are the 
key to the situation. The people of the South cannot be effectively 
reached without the use of these papers. 

In a recent investigation for an office utility there were found 
four times as many prospects in a typical Southern city as in an 
equally typical Northern one of the same size, but only one-fourth 
as many subscribers to the magazines in which previously it had 
been exclusively advertised. 

The daily newspapers of the South offer advertisers three-fold 
value on fall and winter campaigns. First, the home population, 
greater and more prosperous than ever before. Second, the men in 
the mobilization and training camps, with payrolls aggregating many 
millions of dollars each month. Third, visitors from the East, North 
and West, to the soldier boys in camp and to the far-famed winter 
resorts of the Southland. 


For special information as to distribu- 
tion, sales areas, etc., write W. C. Johnson, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., secretary. 
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Association 


[This advertisement prepared by THH THOMAS ADVERTISING SERVIOB, Jacksonville, Fla. ] 
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The food manufacturer who captures the Cleveland 
Market adds more than a million mouths to the con- 
sumption of his product. 


Whether the article to be sold may be entirely new 
or merely new to Cleveland, this market is easier 
to enter when the right trade combination is used. 


Even the problem of a “fourth best” seller can be 
turned into a complete winning of this market, if 
Cleveland trade conditions, both as to jobbers and 
retailers are correctly understood and this knowl- 
edge utilized to the advantage of the manufacturer. 


In Cleveland there is a manufacturers’ represen- 
tative who for eighteen years has built up and main- 
tained a reputation in the trade for active, energetic 
representation. The activities of this organization 
are departmentized and specialized so as to afford 
the manufacturer a keener insight into local con- 
ditions—a better introduction and actual sale of his 
product here than can otherwise be obtained. 


The manufacturer, large or small, who wishes to en- 
ter and win the Cleveland market is invited to write 


SPECIALTY DEPARTMENT 


THE PAUL E. KROEHLE CO. 


Food Brokers. 
Swetland Building Cleveland 
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How N.C.R. Secures Co-operation of 
Wives of Its Salesmen 


Holds a National Convention at Dayton of Salesmen’s Wives While the 
Salesmen Stay on the Job—Three Hundred and Seventy-five 
Women Guests of the Company for a Week 


By Frank Leroy Blanchard 


{EpitoriaL Notre:—Many concerns 
object to sales conventions on the 
ground that the salesmen lose an entire 
week from their work and things gen- 
erally slow up before the resulting ben- 
efit can be felt. Here is how that pace- 
maker in business efficiency, John H. 
Patterson overcomes that objection. The 
salesmen stay on the job while their 
wives attend the convention. It is safe 
to say that the company’s message will 
lose nothing in effectiveness when trans- 
mitted to the man through his better 
half.J 


T Dayton, Ohio, last week 
John H. Patterson,  pres- 
ident of the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company, carried to fulfillment 
a brand new plan for increasing 
the efficiency of its selling force— 
a plan which may be adopted 
by other large manufacturers of 
nationally distributed products 
because of its appealing and prac- 
tical character and because it 
makes use of a force that has 
always existed but which has not 
hitherto been systematically de- 
veloped and co-ordinated. ° 
The innovation introduced by 
Mr, Patterson was a convention 
composed of 375 married women, 
the wives of the selling agents and 
of the salesmen of the National 
Cash Register Company. The 
husbands stayed back home and 
worked. 
For six days these women were 


the guests of the company, dur-° 


ing which time they not only saw 
how cash registers are made but 
also how they are sold. Lectures, 
demonstrations, playlets and mov- 
ing pictures were employed to 
give the guests a thorough knowl- 
edge of the machine itself and its 
many uses. 

Suggestions were made show- 
ing how the wives can give their 
husbands real help in the work 
they are doing for the company 
and materially increase their own 
incomes. And when, at the end 
of the week, they left for their 


homes scattered all over the United 
States and Canada, they car- 
ried with them not only a deep 
appreciation of. the hospitalities 
which had been extended to them 
by their host, but also a fund of 
information about cash registers 
and their marketing and a clearer 
understanding of their husbands’ 
business problems that will be of 
real assistance to them. 


MEETING OF MEN FURNISHED THE 
IDEA 


The convention represented the 
development of an idea that or- 
iginated in the fertile brain of 
Mr. Patterson several years ago. 
It has been the custom of the com- 
pany to hold, from time to time, 
district conventions for the. bene- 
fit of its agents and salesmen in 
addition to the national conven- 
tions held at Dayton. These have 
usually been conducted by Mr. 
Patterson himself, assisted by the 
sales manager and such other 
members of his staff as he may 
select. The object of these gath- 
erings is to discuss the problems 
of the sales force, to help the 
men get a clearer conception of 
the policies of the company, to 
explain the advantages of the new 
machines brought out from time 
to time, and to cultivate a closer 
personal relationship between the 
company and the salesmen and 
between the salesmen individually. 

It was while formulating plans 
for one of the district conventions 
that Mr. Patterson decided to in- 
vite the salesmen to bring their 
wives with them to the place of 
meeting in order that they might, 
by listening to what was said, bet- 
ter understand the nature of the 
work they were doing for the 
company. With other manufac- 
turers he had known for a long 
time that the efficiency of sales- 
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men depends in a large measure 
upon the character of home in- 
fluences. This is especially true 
of resident sales agents. It has 
been found that the man whose 
wife is constantly complaining of 
his failure to get home to his 
meals on time, or of his apparent 
neglect of her because of business 
engagements, is seriously handi- 
capped. Many a sales agent or 
salesman who was capable of 
making a creditable record has 
lost his position because of a nag- 
ging or fault finding wife. When 
a man is constantly worried or 
annoyed he is not in condition 
properly to approach and solicit 
orders from customers. He is 
irritable and incapable of influenc- 
ing the prospect favorably. 

The woman who finds fault with 
her husband = often does so 
thoughtlessly or through ignorance 
of the conditions under which he 
works. If she can be made to 
understand and appreciate these 
conditions the chances are that she 
will become more lenient in her 
criticisms and strive harder to 
aid him to do better work. Most 
wives, are, however, honestly de- 
sirous of doing all they can: to 
make their men better salesmen 
because ,upon their effectiveness 
depends the amount of the family 
income. 

These were some of the facts 
Mr. Patterson had in mind when 
he first invited the wives of his 
agents to attend a district con- 
vention where they could be told 
what they ought to know about 
the National Cash Register busi- 
ness in order to give their hus- 
bands the kind of co-operation 
that would be of benefit to them 
in selling cash registers. The plan 
worked so well at the first of these 
meetings, the women showing so 
much interest in the proceedings 
and manifesting such an earnest 
desire to learn all they could, that 
the experiment was repeated at 
other district conventions with 
equal success. The results which 
followed after the men returned 
home were so pronounced, as 
shown by the increase in the num- 
ber of orders they turned in, that 
Mr. Patterson decided last sum- 
mer to bring the wives of all the 
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members of the sales force to. 
gether in a national convention to 
be held at Dayton this fall. 

The task of organizing and car- 
rying out the plans for such an 
assembly were tremendous and 
the expense involved exceedingly 
large, but these considerations 
carried little weight with Mr. 
Patterson when he had once made 
up his mind that it was the thing 
to do. He issued the necessary 
order for the holding of the con- 
vention to the executives of his 
staff headed by C. E. Steffey, the 
sales manager of the company, and 
contrary to his usual custom left 
all the details to them. 


‘ 
ALL DETAILS ARRANGED IN ADVANCE 


Three hundred and seventy-five 
women, all wives of salesmen and 
sales agents, accepted the com- 
pany’s invitation. When all had 
responded a letter was sent each 
guest telling her of the arrange- 
ments made for her entertain- 
ment. She was requested to ar- 
range her trip to Dayton so that 
she would arrive on Sunday. Rep- 
resentatives of the N. C. R. wear- 
ing badges of identification were 
at the depot to receive the dele- 
gates and conduct them to auto- 
mobiles in waiting to take them 
to the several hotels where they 
were to be quartered during their 
stay. Each woman received on 
her arrival a large envelope con- 
taining a card giving the name 
and location of the hotel at which 
she was to stop; a ticket giving 
the location and number of the 
seat she was to occupy in the 
hall where the several sessions 
were to be held; an expense state- 
ment upon which were to be en- 
tered all the items of expense in- 
curred in coming ‘to and in at- 
tending the convention; a pack- 
age of tickets for use on the 
street railways of the city; a 
ready reference directory ; a pack- 
age of specially designed station- 
ery for use in writing home to 
her husband; and last of all 
a booklet giving the name and ad- 
dress of each guest, the hotel at 
which she was to be quartered, and 
general instructions regarding 
meals, transportation, railroad 


reservations for the return trip, 
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Second Liberty Loan 








We will accept Liberty Loan Bonds 
in any denomination as payment for 
advertisements appearing in the 
December Issues of 


The Atlantic Monthly 
The House Beautiful 


We recommend that our advertisers 
subscribe now for additional bonds 
to cover our December invoice. 


INL 





The Atlantic Monthly Company 
N. J. PEABODY, Advertising Manager 
3 Park Street BOSTON, Mass: 
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medical service, mail, laundry, 
telegrams, etc. 

Monday morning the company 
served breakfast to all its guests 
and later, luncheon and dinner in 
the officers’ restaurant on the tenth 
floor of the administration build- 
ing. The same thing was done 


on all of the five days during their 


stay. 
At the opening session the 
women saw, on the stage and 


around the sides of the extended 
platform, cash registers of all vin- 
tages—the crude machines of the 
earlier days of the company and 
the smart, up-to-date, mechanisms 
of to-day, which perform a dozen 
or more operations at one turn 
of the crank. On the walls were 
bulletins giving important facts 
about the cash register business 
and mottoes of various kinds, 
while over the proscenium arch 
was a huge chain, each link rep- 
resenting one of the many groups 
of employees that stand between 
the factory and the prospective 
purchaser. Of these links the 
most conspicuous represented the 
wives of the agents and salesmen, 
its importance being indicated by 
its color, red. 

In welcoming the women to 
Dayton, Mr. Patterson said: 

“TI realized many years ago that 
a salesman’s wife had much to do 
with his success. But during the 
past year this has come home to 
me more strongly than ever be- 
fore. In all business, but especial- 
ly in selling, simple food, plenty 
of sleep, fresh air, and regular 
exercise are necessary to success. 
The salesman’s wife can influence 
her husband’s habits in these 
things more than anyone else. 

“An N. C. R. salesman’s wife 
has a special opportunity to help 
her husband. Women do 90 per 
cent of the buying and the sales- 
man’s wife is constantly in and out 
of retail stores. She can study 
merchants’ systems, discover their 
needs and give her husband many 
valuable pointers. She can ask for 
receipts and show her friends why 
it pays to do so. She can read 
the company’s advertising.and be 
sure her husband does not miss 
important points. She can have 
her husband demonstrate a reg- 




































































ister to her and be sure he uses 
language that any one can under- 
stand. She can make it her busi- 
ness to see that her husband gets 
out to work bright and early in 
the morning, when his brain js 
clear and before merchants be- 
come busy with the day’s work, 

“There are so many advantages 
to be gained from holding this 
convention that I am sorry we 
did not call it years ago.” 

Mr. Patterson gave a brief 
sketch of the history of the Na- 
tional Cash Register which was 
entertaining and instructive. In 
the afternoon the visitors were 
taken in groups of a dozen or 
more through the great plant of 
the company, where they saw the 
different processes employed in 
the construction of a cash register. 

The remaining sessions of the 
week were devoted to the presen- 
tation of what were considered to 
be the vital facts about cash reg- 
isters—their construction, what 
they will do, how they will lighten 
the work of the store-keeper, how 
they are sold, and the arguments 
put forward by merchants for not 
buying them. Two of the women 
delegates gave an approach and 
demonstration in such a convine- 
ing manner that one of the divi- 
sion superintendents declared that 
he had never seen a demonstra- 
tion by the salesmen themselves 
that could equal the work of the 
women on this occasion. Z. L. 
Potter, the advertising manager 
of the company, presented a new 
moving picture film _ entitled 
“Troubles of a Merchant and How 
to Overcome Them,” which is to 
be presented by five lecturers dur- 
ing the coming season throughout 
the United States and Canada. 
K. D. Umrath, of the N. C. R. 
staff, presented a pageant show- 
ing what a National Cash Regis- 
ter does for merchants. Miss 
Grace Tryon, and G. B. Haig, 
head of the department store di- 
vision, gave a demonstration 
showing what the N. C. R. equip- 
ment means in department stores. 
These programme numbers were 
followed by a demonstration of the 
N. C. R. credit file; a playlet in 
three acts entitled “Sales Mana- 
(Continued on page 97) 
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We Want 
27,820 Automobiles 


A questionnaire sent to our subscribers discloses that 
our family now owns 62,790 automobiles and expects 
to buy 27,820 more this coming season. 








They have the money to pay for them, too. Qur 
average farm consists of 155.8 acres, worth conserva- 
tively at least $92.85 an acre, as against $39.30 for 
the average in our section. 


The crops on our farms are greater than ever, and 
at high prices. Good farmers have money to spend. 


National Stockman and Farmer readers are above 
the average. They are the “key men” of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 


Let us send you an analysis of their buying power, 
their resources and their immediate needs. 


The National Stockman and Farmer 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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MILLARD'S REVIEW 


OF THE FAR EAST 
SHANGHAI 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL PUBLISHED IN THE INTEREST OF CLOSER 


RELATIONS BETWEEN CHINA AND 


AMERICA BY 


TuHomas F, MILLARD, SHANGHAI, CHINA 


HP XPORTS from China 
to the United States 
in 1915 reached nearly 
one hundred million gold 
dollars, being an advance 
of about Gold $24,000,000 
over the previous year. 
For the year 1916 the im- 
portations of Chinese 
products from Shanghai 
by the United States ex- 
ceeded in value those to 
any other two countries 
combined. 


Figures showing Chi- 
na’s importations from 
the United States are not 
available for the same 
period, but it is known 
that they exceeded any 
previous year. 


China’s four hundred 
million people are liter- 
ally holding out their 
hands for American co- 
operation. America sup- 
ports nearly 5,000 mis- 
sionaries in China. 
America has built more 
colleges and _ supplied 
more teachers to China 


than any other nation. 
The American Y.M.C.A. 
has expended approxi- 
mately Gold $3,000,000 
in China. The Rocke- 
feller Foundation is pre- 
paring for the expendi- 
ture of practically Gold 
$5,000,000 for hospitals 
and medical research in 
China. 


In the next ten years 
America should lead ev- 
ery other nation in busi- 
ness development in Chi- 
na. The American ‘firm 
that will study the field 
and make the investiga- 
tions and _ preparations 
that have made _ the 
Standard Oil Company, 


the British-American. 


Tobacco Company, An- 
dersen, Meyer and Com- 
pany, so successful in 
China, can do the same 
thing. 

MILLARD’S RE- 
VIEW OF THE FAR 


EAST, the only politi- 
cally independent weekly 
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magazine published in 
the English language in 
China, was founded on 
the principle that Closer 
Relations between Chi- 
na’s 400,000,000 people 
and America’s 100,000,- 
(00 mean greater pros- 
perity for both nations. 
Each week it covers in 
its various departments 
the economic, financial, 
political and social de- 
velopment of China writ- 
ten from the American 
standpoint. It is read by 
the leading English- 
speaking Chinese who 
are interested in guiding 
their nation forward 
along Western (Ameri- 
can) lines. These are the 
men who build cotton 
mills—the men who de- 
cide railroad contracts— 


Place, New York. 
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the men who are doing 
things in China. Special 
articles by these men are 
found in practically ev- 
ery issue of MIL- 
LARD’S REVIEW. 


MILLARD’S RE- 
VIEW is endorsed by 
the Chinese General 
Chambers of Commerce, 
with over 1000 branches 
in China; and by the 
American Chamber of 
Commerce of China. 


American manufactur- 
ers who are interested in 
China should read MIL- 
LARD’S REVIEW 
each week. American 
manufacturers who sell 
or want to sell their mer- 
chandise in China should 
advertise in MIL- 
LARD’S REVIEW. 


Place your copy in an American Journal that is pub- 
lished right in the field, that is fighting American trade 
battles every day in the year—a magazine that is more 
widely quoted in Chinese newspapers than any other Eng- 
lish language journal in the world. 


Mr. Thomas F. Millard, publisher of MILLARD’S REVIEW, will 
be in New York for the next month, and any firm desiring more de- 
tailed information about MILLARD’S REVIEW or general com- 
mercial information with regard to China may obtain same by writing 
to Mr. Millard, personally, in care of Mr. J. L. Hutchison, 17 Battery 


Sample copies, advertising rates, etc., may be obtained at any time 
by applying to MILLARD’S REVIEW, J. L. Hutcuison, New York 


Representative, 17 Battery Place, New York. 


Or apply direct to 


MILLARD’S REVIEW or THE Far East 


J. B. Powe.t, Financial Editor and Business Manager, 
113 Avenue Edward VII, Shanghai, China 


Cable “Millard—Shanghai” 
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DENVER, COLORADO 


Daily Newspapers and Their Paid Circulation 
According to Government Reports 
Oct. 1916 Oct. 1917 Gain loss 


THE DENVER POST* ...... . 85,179 99,762 14,583 .., 


(Sunday issues included) 


THE DENVER TIMES* ...... 38, 574 36828 3 .... LK 


(No Sunday paper) 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN NEWS* 36,584 33,759 ww. 2,85 


(Sunday issues included) 


THE FOURTH DENVER DAILY . 18,273 18,939 CS ih 


(No Sunday paper) 
THE DENVER POST in the six months ending September 
thirtieth,nineteen seventeen, printed paid papers thus: 





Sunday average Out of Denver....... 69,717 
Sunday average City of Denver....... 52,962 
, Bean meee 122,679 
Weekday average Out of Denver....... 54,691 
Weekday average City of Denver....... 41,107 
DUE iiss beer 95,798 


—This daily circulation of THE POST in = city . 

Denver alone is greater than the total circulation o ° 
RAS IE LONE ee er er res ee 4,279 copies 
per issue. 


—greater than the total circulation of The News, daily . 
and Sunday average by............sssseecscccceeseces 9,097 coples 


per wssue. 


—and its total circulation is greater than the total cir- ° 
culation of the other three Denver dailies combined by 10,23 6 copies 


per issue. 
*Member of A. B. C. 
Total Paid Total Paid 
Advertising Advertising Gain 
Jan. 1 to Sept.30 Jan. 1 to Sept. 30 Agate 
1916 1917 Lines 
Agate Lines Agate Lines 


THE DENVER POST. .6,616,792 7,457,408 840,616 


This is 84,504 lines more than The Times and’ News in combination 
printed in the same nine months. 
National Display National Display i 
Jan. 1 to Sept.30° Jan. 1 to Sept. 30 Gain 
1916 1917 


Agate Lines Agate Lines 
THE DENVER POST. .1,310,708 1,502,368 191,660 


180,684 lines more than the other three Denver dailies combined printed 
in the same period. 


THE DENVER: POST - - Denver, Colorado 


PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 
Cone, Lorenzen & Woodman 


New York, 225 Fifth Avenue; Chicago, 123 West Madison Street; Détroit, American Building: 
Atlanta, Candler Building; Kansas City, Victor Building. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Baranger-Weaver Company 
San Francisco, California, Merchants Exchange Building 
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gers’) Message to Wives,” and 

a talk to merchants, with the film 
“Troubles of a Store-Keeper,” by 
Z. L. Potter. 

Besides these purely business 
features of the programme, ad- 
dresses On various topics were 
given by Dr. Frank S. Crane, the 
author and lecturer; by c 
Forbes, the financial writer and 
editor of Forbes Magazine; by A. 
C. Pearson and Miss Anne Tom- 
linton of the Dry Goods Econo- 
mist; by Frank Leroy Blanchard 
of the editorial staff of PrinTERS’ 
Inx; by Frederick B. Patterson, 
of the National Cash Register Co., 
and by J. M. Switzer, Dayton City 
Commissioner. One afternoon 
the women were taken on an au- 
tomobile trip through Hills and 
Dales, Mr. Patterson’s private 
park of 900 acres, situated in the 
suburbs of Dayton. On Thurs- 
day afternoon they were given a 
reception and tea at Far Hills, 
the residence of John H. Patter- 
son. 

Other guests of the company 
besides the wives of the sales 
agents and the salesmen were a 
number of representatives of the 
local newspapers and various na- 
tional trade publications, who 
evinced the liveliest interest in the 
proceedings. All of the Dayton 
dailies gave considerable space to 
reports of the several sessions of 
the convention, 

Thursday evening President 
Patterson gave a dinner to 
the press representatives at Far 
Hills. 

While the delegates were going 
through the N. C. R. plant they 
were presented in each of the de- 
partments with a typographically 
attractive card upon which ap- 
peared a halftone picture of the 
department and some interesting 
facts concerning the work carried 
on. During their ride through Hills 
and Dales, Mr. Patterson’s private 
park, cards similar: in size and 
appearance were given them de- 
scribing the several camps and pic- 
turesque scenes they saw. At the 
end of their stay at Dayton they 
had quite a collection of these 
cards which they carried home in 








a pretty, but serviceable, suede 
leather case, bearing the name of 
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the owner, which had been pre- 
sented to them as a souvenir of 
their visit. 

This convention cost the Nat- 
tional Cash Register Company at 
least $50,000—perhaps more, but 
that was the estimated amount 
that would be necessary to defray 
the expenses. Was it worth the 
money? From interviews with 
the women who attended, by the 
representative of Printers’ INK, 
who was present during the week, 
it would seem that the convention 
was worth all it cost many times 
over. 


HOW CONVENTION WILL HELP 


The wife of the agent who 
covers Troy, N. Y., said: “We 
live in Albany but my husband 
has an office in Troy, which he 
is obliged to close when he is out 
looking for business. When I 
get home I am going to offer to 
stay in the office afternoons while 
he is out and take care of possible 
purchasers of cash registers who 
may call during his absence.” 

The wife of an agent located 
in Chicago said: “I cannot help 
my husband at his office but I can 
help him in his work by keeping 
my eyes open when I am out 
shopping. I can read the trade 
papers and call his attention to 
articles or items that I think 
will be of value to him in solicit- 
ing business.” 

From talks I have had with the 
officers of the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company, I am certain that 
they do not expect as a result of 
the convention, that the women 
are actually to engage in the work 
of selling cash registers. Most 
salesmen and sales agents do not 
expect or want their wives to do 
their work. They prefer that they 
shall not come near their offices in 
business hours as their presence’ 
instead of. being a help often 
proves a disturbing factor in mak- 
ing sales. On the other hand 
there is not one of them who will 
not appreciate the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the wife in the home, for 
she can by helpful suggestions, by 
sympathetic support and by the 
exercise of a careful oversight of 
his health, make his task of earn- 
ing a living decidedly pleasant. 



































INDOW displays played no 

minor part in the second 
Liberty Loan drive. Retailers in 
every part of the country have do- 
nated space liberally for the pur- 
pose. Many ingenious exhibits 
were shown, most of which em- 
phasized the patriotic note. 

Among the windows that dwelt 
more on the merchandising in- 
terest in the proposition, those of 
the United States Rubber Com- 
pany are especially worthy of 
note. They won widespread atten- 
tion, pulling people blocks and 
in a few cases even miles, out of 
their way to see them. Within 
two hours after the displays were 
installed, a Printers’ INK staff 
man on a trip to the offices of 
the company, found the sidewalk 
in front of’ the windows so 
crowded that he had to elbow his 
way in to get a look at them. 

The ground floor of the rubber 
company’s skyscraper in New 
York is surrounded with spacious 
windows for display purposes. All 
of these on the Broadway side 
of the building were used to boost 
the Liberty Bonds. No two of 
the displays were alike, except 
as to general arrangement. Over- 
looking the windows from each 
corner of the rear hung one of 
the regular posters used generally 
in the campaign for the second 
loan. In the center of most of the 
displays stood a United States 
Tire Company sign post, against 
which a tire was leaning. The out- 
standing feature, however, of the 
exhibits were the signs placed on 
easels, which loomed up from the 
floors of the windows. These 
signs argued for the purchase of 
bonds by paraphrasing well known 
advertising slogans, such as 

“Lrperty Bonps 
Tue Bonps You’tt Eventuatty Buy” 
“Lisperty Bonps 
Tue Bonp wiTH a CONSCIENCE” 


“Goop MornInc, 
Have You a Liserty Bonn?” 


Familiar Slogans in Window Cam. 
paign for Loan 


United States Rubber Company Cleverly Paraphrases Famous Adver- 
tising Slogans to Sell Bonds 
















































“Tue Liserty Loan 

Ask Dap He Knows” 
“‘LiBerTY Bonps 

EvENTUALLY—Wuy Nor Now?” 
“LisBerty Bonps 
Most Sires Per Dotrar” 
“Tue Liserty Loan 
THERE’S A REASON” 


The particular reason in this case 
is a picture of the Kaiser which 
shadows the card. The appro- 
priateness of the — quotations 
seemed to appeal ‘strongly to the 
crowds viewing the displays..They 
took special delight in figuring 
out the advertiser to whom a par- 
ticular slogan belongs. Somebody 
would say, “Who is it that uses 
‘Eventually—why not now?” 
Then a chorus would answer, 
“Washburn-Crosby; of course,” 
as though they were impatient 
with the questioner’s ignorance. 

One of the windows was domi- 
nated by a large poster of a 
bloated bondholder of cartoon 
fame. Beside this was a mirror 
of the same size as the poster. 
Over the first appeared the phrase 
“Bondholder old _ style.” Over 
the second was shown the state- 
ment “Bondholder new style.” In 
the mirror the spectator of course, 
saw himself. This display made 
a tremendous hit.: Everybody 
agreed that the new style bond- 
holder was an improvement over 
the old. 


MAKING THE BONDS FAMILIAR 


One window consisted mostly of 
a display of the bonds themselves. 
They were shown in _ generous 
quantity much as a_ merchant 
would exhibit handkerchiefs or 
some other article of merchandise. 
Both the face and the back were 
shown. One bond of the fifty 
dollar denomination and another 
of the hundred dollar kind were 
pinned on a placard and placed 
close to the window and brought 
up high, so that they could be 
easily examined. The _ spectator 
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Business Is Best 
Where Crops Are Good 


If you are looking for more business, or for busi- 
ness obtainable at less expense, sell where the peo- 
ple are prosperous. 


Prosperity abounds where crops are good. 


Consider Nebraska. The Government’s October 
crop report: places the composite condition of all 
crops in Nebraska at 214% better than normal. 
Nebraska farmers are receiving an average of 
69% more for their products than last year, and 
more than twice as much as two years ago. 


Business is good and will be still better in Ne- 
braska. 


80% of the merchandise sold by the average Ne- 
braska dealer is sold to farmers. This is not a 
guess; the dealers have told us so. City periodi- 
cals do not reach many Nebraska consumers; THE 
NEBRASKA FARMER does. 


To the man who is willing to hear our story, we 
can quickly demonstrate that advertising in THE 
NEBASKA FARMER will help him increase his Ne- 
braska business. 


S. R. McKELVIE, Publisher 


THE NEBRASKA FARMER 


Nebraska’s Real Farm Paper 
LINCOLN 


New York Office: 
Fifth Avenue Bidg., 
S. E. Leith, Mgr. 
Minneapolis Office: 


Palace Bldg., 
R. R. Ring, Mgr. 


Chicago Office: 

Steger Bldg. 

Tom D. Costello, Mgr. 
St. Louis Office: 
Fullerton Bldg., 

C. Cour, Mor. 
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was invited to read them, cou- 
pons and all. Everybody has been 
hearing about bonds for weeks, 
but it is surprising the large num- 
ber of people who have never seen 
one. When it was rumored 
around that the United States 
Rubber Company was showing a 
window full of them, people 
flocked to the building to get a 
look at the curiosity. Retailers 
years ago discovered that mer- 
chandise sells better when it is 
displayed so that people can- get 
hold of it. Many persons have 
difficulty in visualizing an article 
that they cannot see or feel. This 
same trait was run onto in the 
sale of the first Ioan. People 
wanted something tangible for 
their money besides a_ receipt. 
That is why in this second ioan 
the Treasury Department made 
arrangements to deliver small de- 
nomination bonds to cash pur- 
chasers. 

The display of the rubber com- 
pany appealed to this trait in hu- 
man nature. The showing of the 
real bond proved to be an effect- 
ive means of creating a desire 
for them. One of the slogans dis- 
played was 

“$50 Liberty Bond 

Meet Me Face to Face” 
and the bond was there to be met 
as invited. 

Another slogan that people ap- 
peared to regard as pleasantly 
prophetic was “His Master’s 
Voice.” The horn of the talking 
machine consisted of a folded 
bond. The listening dog bore 
the face of the Kaiser, customarily 
helmeted. 

Among other advertising signs 
exhibited in the windows were: 

“Lrperty Bonps 
Tue Natronat Joy Bonps” 
“Liserty Bonps 
Tue OrrcrnaL AND Onty GENUINE 
OTECT YourRSsELY”’ 
“Have You a Little 
Liserty Bonp 
In Your Home?” 
“UNEEDA 
LIBERTY 
OND”’ 
“Tre Liserty Loan 
Time To Re-Trre 
Tue Karser”’ 
“Tue Liserty Loan 
It Froats” 
“LET THE 


Liserty Gotp Bonps 
Do Your Worx” 
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“Punch” Office 
Sept. 14, 1917 


1918 


S is usual with “PUNCH” 

each year’ about this time 

all advertising space avail- 
able in the remaining issues for 
the year is sold, except a few 
spaces in the last issue for the 
year, which will be published on 
Dec. 24th, the day before Christ- 
mas Day. 
Advertisers of high-class goods 
and service who know the un- 
doubted value. of “PUNCH’S” 
pages are therefore invited and 
strongly advised to see that their 
bookings for next year (1918) are 
arranged as soon as possible, in 
order that dates desirable to them 
may be secured in 1918. 


On January Ist, 1917, nearly 60 
per cent. of the available space for 
1917 was booked. 


The result was that almost with- 
out exception, during 1917, I was 
able to give Advertisers who thus 
booked ahead the dates they de- 
sired, and thus to add greatly to 
the value of their investments in 
“PUNCH” space. 

I hope, because of the heavy ad- 
vance bookings for 1918, to have 
the same pleasant experience dur- 
ing that year. 

The Net Sales each week of 
“PUNCH” at Sixpence per copy 
is One Hundred Thousand—al- 
ways more, never less. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, “‘Punch”’ 


10 Bouverie Street 
London, E.C. 4., England 
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trip to the 
the company, found the sidewalk 
in front of the windows so 
crowded that he had to elbow his 
way in to get a look at them 
The ground floor of the rubber 
company’s skyscraper in New 
York is surrounded with spacious 
windows for display purposes. All 
of these on the Broadway side 
of the building were used to boost 
the Liberty Bonds. No two of 
the displays were alike, except 
as to general arrangement. Over- 
looking the windows from each 
corner of the rear hung one of 
the regular posters used generally 
in the campaign for the second 
loan. In the center of most of the 
displays stood a United States 
Tire Company sign post, against 
which a tire was leaning. The out- 
standing feature, however, of the 
exhibits were the signs placed on 
easels, which loomed up from the 
floors of the windows. These 
signs argued for the purchase of 
bonds by paraphrasing well known 
advertising slogans, such as 
“Liperty Bonps 
You’Ltt EventTuALLy 
“LIBERTY Bonps 
Tue Bonp witH A CONSCIENCE” 
“Goop MorninaG, 
Have You a LiBerty 
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Over the first appeared the phras: 
“Bondholder old — style.” Over 
the second was shown the stat 
ment “Bondholder new style.” | 
the mirror the spectator of course, 
saw himself. This display mack 
a tremendous hit. Everybody 
agreed that the new style bond 
holder was an improvement over 
the old. 
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MAKING THE BONDS FAMILIAR 


One window consisted mostly of 
a display of the bonds themselves 
They were shown in generous 
quantity much as a_ merchant 
would exhibit handkerchiefs or 
some other article of merchandise 
30th the face and the back wer: 
shown. One bond of the fifty 
dollar denomination and another 
of the hundred dollar kind wer 
pinned on a placard and _ placed 
close to the window and brought 
up high, so that they could bx 
sasily examined. The spectator 
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Business Is Best 
Where Crops Are Good 


lt you are looking for more business, or for busi 
ness obtainable at less expense, sell where the peo- 
ple are prosperous 


Prosperity abounds where crops are good 


Consider Nebraska. The Government's October 
crop report places the composite condition ot all 
crops in Nebraska at 2!.% better than normal. 
Nebraska farmers are receiving an average of 
69‘ more for their products than last year, and 
more than twice as much as two years ago. 


Business is good and will be still better in Ne- 
braska. 


80% of the merchandise sold by the average Ne- 
braska dealer is sold to farmers. This is not a 
guess; the dealers have told us so. City periodi- 
cals do not reach many Nebraska consumers; THE 
NEBRASKA FARMER does. 


To the man who is willing to hear our story, we 
can quickly demonstrate that advertising in THE 
NEBASKA FARMER will help him increase his Ne- 
braska business. 


S. R. McKELVIE, Publisher 


THE NEBRASKA FARMER 


Nebraska’s Real Farm Paper 
LINCOLN 


Chicago Office: AssociAteo New York Office: 
Steger Bldg. \ 4 Fifth Avenue Bldg., 
Tom D. Costello, Mgr. \) e/ S. E. Leith, Mgr. 
St. Louis Office: Minneapolis Office: 
ae rton Bldg., Palace Bldg., 

. A. Cour, Mgr. R. R. Ring, Mgr. 
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hat they cannot see or feel. This 
same trait was run onto in the 
sile of the first loan. People 
wanted something tangible for 
their money besides a_ receipt. 
That is why in this second loan 
the Treasury Department made 
arrangements to deliver small de- 
nomination bonds to cash pur- 
chasers. 

The display of the rubber com- 
pany appealed to this trait in hu- 
man nature. The showing of the 
real bond proved to be an effect- 
ive means of creating a desire 
for them. One of the slogans dis- 
played was 

“$50 Liberty Bond 
Meet Me Face to Face” 
and the bond was there to be met 

s invited. 

Another slogan that people ap- 
peared to regard as pleasantly 
prophetic was “His Mastér’s 
Voice.” The horn of the talking 
machine consisted of a folded 
ond. The listening dog bore 
the face of the Kaiser, customarily 
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Among other advertising signs 

xhibited in the windows were: 


“Lrperty Bonps 
Tue Natronat Joy Bonps” 
“LiBerty Bonps 
Tue OrrcinaL AND Onty GENUINE 
Protect Yoursetr”’ 
“Have You a Little 
Liserty_ Bonp 
In Your Home?” 
“UNEEDA 
LIBERTY 
Bonp”’ 
“Tue Lrperty Loan 
Time To Re-TrrE 
Tue Katser” 
“Tue Liperty Loan 
Ir Froats” 
“Let THE 
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1918 


S is usual with “PUNCH” 

each year about this time 

all advertising space avail- 
able in the remaining issues for 
the year is sold, except a few 
spaces in the last issue for the 
year, which will be published on 
Dec. 24th, the day before Christ- 
mas Day. 
Advertisers of high-class goods 
and service who know the un- 
doubted value of “PUNCH’S” 
pages are therefore invited and 
strongly advised to see that their 
bookings for next year (1918) are 
arranged as soon as possible, in 
order that dates desirable to them 
may be secured in 1918. 


On January Ist, 1917, nearly 60 
per cent. of the available space for 
1917 was booked. 

The result was that almost with- 
out exception, during 1917, I was 
able to give Advertisers who thus 
booked ahead the dates they de- 
sired, and thus to add greatly to 
the value of their investments in 
“PUNCH” space. 

I hope, because of the heavy ad- 
vance bookings for 1918, to have 
the same pleasant experience dur- 
ing that year. 

The Net Sales each week of 
“PUNCH” at Sixpence per copy 
is One Hundred Thousand—al- 
ways more, never less. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, “Punch”’ 


10 Bouverie Street 
London, E.C. 4., England 
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Subscription 
Increase 


After December first, 
1917, the subscription 
price of PRINTERS’ 
INK will be $3 per 
year—10c copy. 
Foreign postage, Two 


per 


Dollars per year extra, 
Canadian postage One 
Dollar per year extra. 


Subscriptions dated be- 
fore December 1, 1917, 
accompanied by cash, 
will be accepted at 
present price of $2 
(Canadian $2.50, For- 
eign $3.00) 


one year beyond ex- 


to extend 
piration of present 


subscription. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
PUBLISHING CO. 


185 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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“LisBerty Bonps 
Ask THE Man Wuo Owns One” 
“Liperty Bonps 
ABSOLUTELY PuRE”’ 
“Lisperty Bonps 
ADVERTISED BY OuR Lov: 
FRIENDS” 
“Liperty Bonps 
Best IN THE LonG RuNn”’ 
“Lisperty Bonps 
Pustic Be PLEASED 
KatsER Be DAMNED” 
“Tue Liserty Loan 
Do It Now” 
“Tue Lisperty Loan 
Osey Tuat IMPULSE” 
“LIBERTY 
You NEep To Know Aso 
A Bonp” 
“Tue Liperty Loan 
It’s A Fine Hasit”’ 


We ARE 


THE 
Tue 


Tuat’s ALL 


So that people could immediat 
ly “obey the impulse” created | 
the windows, bonds were sold : 
a booth in the tire store within. 


To Cancellation ot 
Orders 

The Wholesale Men’s Furnishing A 
sociation has taken action, through it 
board of directors, to eliminate a larg 
portion of the order-cancellations b 
retailers. The return of merchandis: 
will also be largely stopped by the a 
tion of the association. 

Hereafter, no cancellations will | 
permitted after the manufacture of th: 
goods ordered has been begun, and n 
returned merchandise will be accepted 
unless the consent of the wholesale: 
has been obtained. 

In the discussion that preceded th: 
passing of the resolution it was pointed 
out that the movement would benefit 
not only the manufacturers but also re 
tailers who have not indulged in thes: 
practices in the past. These retailers 
it was said, have had to meet the com 
petition of other dealers who have not 
hesitated to shift the burden of their 
mistakes to the shoulders of the whole 
salers. 

It is 
in the 
been 


Lessen 


a matter of common knowledg: 
trade that manufacturers have 
subjected to considerable loss 
through the cancellation of orders for 
special goods, made to meet the partic 
ular requirements of a certain retailer 
and usually bearing his imprint or label 
After work has been begun on _ such 
orders, cancellations entail a loss esti 
mated at 50 per cent, and the loss is 
the same if the goods are returned afte: 
shipment. Under the new plan, unless 
reasons considered valid by the sellet 
are advanced, the goods will be com 
pleted and shipped as_ ordered, and 
payment will be insisted upon at the 
regular date of maturity. 


Editor of Kansas City “Weekly 
Star” 


Dr. H. J. Waters, who for nine years 
has been president of Kansas Agricul 
tural College, has been appointed ed- 
itor of the Kansas City Weekly Star. 
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Cosmopolitan 


Washington,D.C. 


“The Mainspring of the Nation.” 


If a manufacturer has an article 
that is a good “Locality” seller and is 
thinking of establishing it on a 
National basis, Washington above all 
other places is the city where he should 
hammer the article into the people’s 
mind. 

National advertisers reach a wider 
field here than by advertising in any 
other city in the country. 

Local with National Advertising is 
combined when the right paper is used 
in Washington, D. C. ; 

The Evening Star is in a class by 
itself in Washington. It has the lar- 
gest circulation. It has only one edi- 
tion daily. It goes into the homes— 
the place where the visitor as well as 
the resident can read your message. 


Circulation of the Star 


From statements to the Post Office 
Department as required by law: 


AVERAGE FOR SIX MONTHS 
ENDING SEPT. 30 


1917 1916 


The Evening Star, 88,752 76,293 
The Sunday Star, 63,787 55,445 


Correspondence is invited. 
Eastern Representative, Dan A. CarroLt, 
Tribune Building, New York, N. Y. 


Western Representative, J. E. Lutz, First 
National Bank Building, Chicago, Ills. 
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It is a significant fact that our 
accounts are rarely solicited 
by other advertising agencies. 


Power, Alexander & Jenkins 
General Advertising 
Detroit 














WANTED 


Traveling Editorial Representative 
By the Publishers of the 


LEADING AND LARGEST JOURNALS 
IN THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 


Must be high calibre man equipped by education and experience 
to go into the different plants and secure an intelligent description 
of the product and should be able to recognize possibilities for 
reading articles regarding the various organizations and their 
workings that will be of interest to the trade. 

A wide acquaintance with manufacturers of cars, parts and 
accessories will be a distinct advantage. 

Position will call for considerable travelling—the salary will be 
satisfactory. 

In replying kindly go into full details—age, connections for 
past five years, and tell us just why you feel that you are the 


man we want. 
Address 


AUTOMOBILE JOURNAL PUBLISHERS 
Box 24, care of Printers’ Ink 
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Training Sales- 
men to Dig Up Market- 
ing Facts 
(Continued from page 6) 


securing the business through dif- 
ferent channels. Another interest- 
inz fact which came to light was 
that 85 per cent of this particular 
article was purchased direct by the 
ccutractor, in the most cases on the 
direct specification of the architect 
ard only 15 per cent sold to the 
home owner for general decorating 
purposes. Yet in the past the idea 
had been prevalent that to influ- 
ence the sale of this product the 
trade should be reached through 
full-page standard magazine ad- 
vertisements. Another curious 
fact was that when the investiga- 
tor started out, the various de- 
partment heads interested had the 
impression that a certain imported 
product formed the greatest com- 
petition. When the real facts 
were disclosed it was apparent 
that the foreign manufacturer 
did only 25 per cent of the busi- 


ness. 

When the Sherwin-Williams Co. 
has a report such as this—un- 
biased and complete—it is better 
than all the net hunches. It 
never grudges money spent for in- 
vestigations because it uses the 
result of the investigations.. That 
is where many manufacturers 
seem to make a grave mistake. 
They start out with high ambi- 
tions of checking-up the consumer 
demand or the influence of their 
advertising, but after all the re- 
ports have reached the boss’ desk, 
they are nicely tucked away in his 
mahogany filing case. 

Retail check-ups often bring to 
light many new sales channels and 
uses for certain articles. And this, 
by the way, is quite an important 
feature, because in many cases a 
product which was originally in- 
tended for one use proves emi- 
rently well suited for an entirely 
cifferent purpose and one which 
has greater sales possibilities. 
Here is a list our company 
recently furnished to its repre- 
sentatives and sales managers in- 
dicating the various uses of a 


certain inexpensive paint. Our 
officials were even amazed them- 
selves to find out that it was ac- 
tually employed with success for 
such a tremendous variety of pur- 
poses. 


Battery boxes 
Galvanized iron roofs 
Meters 
Tanks 
Boilers 
Poultry houses 
Ore buckets and cars 
Grain elevators 
Greenhouse benches 
Cheap outside painting 
Machinery 
Granite building blocks 
Metal tanks 
Old tarpaulin 
Tin roofs 
Wood buildings 
Smoke-stacks 
Water-troughs 
Garbage cans 
Wood preservatives 
Smelters 
Painting fire-escapes 
Iron gratings 
Country road scrapers 
Traction engines 
Wooden fences 
Metal drums 
Locomotive fronts 
Prepared roofs 
Pipe lines 
Gutters 
Iron fences 
Silos 
Cement swimming pools 
Refinery plants 
Steam lines in greenhouses 
Mend leaks around chimneys 
Garages 
Coal bunker in steamers 
Stair railings 
Mine tipples 
Vinegar barrel hoops 
Street-car roofs and fenders 
Silos (wood, metal and concrete) 
Ice cans 
Metal bridges 
Piping around packing-houses 
Galvanized and wooden culverts 
Boiler and pipe sheet-metal 
Metal parts on steam shovels 
Covering composition roofing 
Waterproofing walls — exterior 
_ surface 
Painting gas drums used in soda foun- 
, tains 
Painting sweeping compound tin con- 
tainers 
Calking flat-bottom boats 
Painting under auto fenders where rust 
_ sets in 
Dipping bolts and iron used in vehicles 
aterproof coating between cement and 
plaster 
Coating the wearing streaks on car 
oats 
Rough iron and wood on barges, tugs 
_ and lighters 
Painting — around fruit trees to 
keep borers from laying eggs and 
hatching : 
Running gears and wheels of metal 
dump carts, wagons and steam 
shovels 


below 
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All kinds of roofing 

Dipping telephone and fence posts 

Waterproofing tongue and groove 
matched lumber 

Dipping agricultural implement castings 

Concrete block foundations 

Trout fish tanks 

Rough, cheap castings in iron 

Onion set boxes or crates 

Concrete elevators (hollow tile kind) 


works 


Not only does our company se- 
cure information of this character 
from representatives and the re- 
tail trade, but the managers in 
charge of the various sales divi- 
sions. Each representative nat- 
urally makes a complete report 
when he calls at the various towns 
on his territory and from these 
data territorial records, etc., are 
built up and kept,in perfect con- 
dition for the mailing of cam- 
paigns, etc., from the company’s 
seven local advertising and sales 
promotion departments. But the 
viewpoint of the sales manager is 
often more valuable, because he 
observes things in their broader 
application to the development of 
the company’s business as a whole. 
Each sales manager as he accom- 


panies the representatives around 


the territory is, therefore, re- 
quired to make a survey of busi- 
ness conditions, which is sent to 
headquarters at Cleveland. These 
lists contain essential information, 
such as the following: 

Does agent carry a full line of 
our products ? 

Does he carry products of other 
manufacturers ? 

Give list of such products. 

Why does he claim it necessary 
to stock them? 

What new 
trip? 

What plan is being worked to 
get in our full line—if not already 
carried? 

Does agent 
displays ? 

Does agent use decorative de- 
partment? 

Does agent use sales promotion 
department? 

Does agent use retailers’ service 
department ? 

What does agent think of our 
advertising ? 

What kind of advertising most 
impresses him? 

Population of town? 


lines added this 


believe in window 


INK 


On what is town dependent fer 
its prosperity? 

Trade and agricultural cond - 
tions. 

What contiguous territory do:s 
this town draw trade from? 

Have we agencies in neighh< 
ing towns? 

Enumerate: 

Class of homes in town? 

Are homes well painted? 

Are there any public instit 
tions, schools or colleges locat« | 
here? 

From what point does age it 
purchase most of his mercha 
dise? 

What lines of national distribu 
tion does he carry? 

(Information concerning repr 
sentative. ) 

Is representative well acquaint«d 
with conditions in town? 

Has he been doing detail work 
for agent? 

In working this town with rep 
resentative in your opinion is | 
the right man to make a success 
of the development of our busi 
ness in his community? 

Other investigations which the 
company has conducted relate to 
the retail cost of selling paint, an 
nual turnover of their local 
agents, per capita sales in different 
sections of the country, etc. The 
executives have the facts which 
can be instantly studied—not hid- 
den away in the desk of some 
subordinate, where they are likely 
to disappear when wanted. The 
business is becoming so_ broad, 
with the addition of new lines, 
such as dyes, chemicals, coal tar 
products, etc., that to avoid the 
danger of building up a theoreti 
cal sales policy it is necessary to 
get down to brass tacks. In a 
complishing this and keeping its 
feet on the ground, the manage 
ment finds that trade surveys and 
investigations are of vital help. 
They never attempt to develop a 
new line without first making a 
critical survey of actual cond: 
tions. 


W. J. Tanzey, formerly sales ma 
ager of the Meinzinger Studios, I] 
troit, has joined the sales force of tix 
C. S. Von Poettgen Advertising Agen y 
of Detroit. 
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Albert P. Hill Company, Inc. 
Pittsburgh 


Trade Investigation; 
Sales and Advertising Plans 


Magazine, Newspaper, Billboard, 
Street Car @ Direct Advertising 


Personal, Sincere, Effective Service 














SS CLEVER, SMART MAN 
ofX&\* will attract and hold attention 
‘in any company. The same 
quality in printing produces similar 
results. And it is important to remem- 
ber good printing is always seen before 
itis read. Such printing is always 
cheaper in the end than the kind that 
must be read before it is seen. 
If you want printing endowed with 
quality that gets across, write 


SATURDAY NIGHT PRESS, Jnc. 
DETROIT -« Printers * MICHIGAN 
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Could You Use 


More Capital P 


There Is No Reason Why a Reputable Business, 
Fundamentally Sound, Should Not Have Sufficient 
Working Capital to Enable It to Enjoy the Profits 
of “Capacity Output.” 


The difference between “present output” and “ca- 
pacity output” is the difference between a “small 
profit” and a “satisfactory profit.” 


If your only reason for not doing a larger business 
is a lack of sufficient capital, take up your affairs 
with us and we will advise you what can and ought 
to be done. 


After satisfactory investigation we will lay out a new 
financial program, and direct how and where the 
necessary funds.are to be raised. 


If your enterprise is sound—if the personnel of the 
management is what it ought to be—if you can show 
a reasonable return on the investment—there is no 
reason why you should not have the funds necessary 
for the full development of your business. 


CLAYTON E. BAILEY & CO. 


Permanent Financing for Corporations 


Astor Trust Building 
5th Ave. & 42nd St. New York City 
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Advertising the 
Products of the Canning 
Crusade 


United States Bureau of Markets 
Aids Community Clubs in Dis- 
posing of Surplus Produce— 
standardizing the Product of Nu- 
merous Canners Is a Problem 
Now Getting Attention 


DVERTISING is to be re- 

sorted to in an effort to 
move a considerable proportion of 
the products of this year’s can- 
ning and preserving crusade. It 
would doubtless be outside the 
truth to say that the United 
States Government has precipi- 
tated more than it bargained for 
when it persuaded the housewives 
of the country this year to under- 
take the canning, preserving and 
drying of fruits and vegetables 
on an unprecedented scale. How- 
ever, there is no question that the 
magnitude of the sales responsi- 
bility in this connection was not 
foreseen at the outset. 

Finding a market for the canned 
products of home or neighbor- 
hood industry is a problem that 
is present chiefly in the case of 
the output of community or co- 
operative enterprises.’ To be 
sure, there are not a few cases 
of individual housewives who 
have a surplus of conserved food- 
stuffs for sale or who may have 
engaged in canning and preserv- 
ing, this past season, as a money- 
making venture. In the main, 
however, the eatables in tins and 
glass for the disposal of which 
Uncle Sam now finds that he has 
a certain responsibility are the out- 
put of the boys’ and girls’ can- 

ing clubs, neighborhood circles, 


oO 


Admitting that unless steps are 
aken to bring about the disposal 
the canned goods in a well- 
dered and practical way the 
erations of the Government- 
‘omoted clubs will not be re- 
iunerative, the United States 
ureau of Markets has addressed 
elf to this problem and has de- 
‘led several of its specialists on 
> job. The Bureau has come 


aw O90 6 fF 


na eat oor] 
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Tack-Map 
Systems 


For sales, advertising and credit de- 
partments. Show at a glance, by 
means of maps, what it ordinarily 
takes hours to glean from pages of 
reports. Send for booklet No. 2245. 


Steel Shelving 
Blueprint File 


Tack Map Systems 
Efficiency Desks 
Filing Systems Cut Files 
Drawing Files Filing Cabinets 


Text Book ‘Modern Filing’’ $1.00 


Check list and mail us this adver- 
tisement for complete information. 


‘YAWMAN co FRBE MFG. 


1044 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y., and ether cities 


(®% Filing Devices and Office Systems 
































F YOU could see the care and 
attention thatl personally give 
to every order for mats and 

stereos you would get a new 
idea of such service. 

I realize what it means to you 
to have your copy get to the 
publisher on time. 

My organization has handled 
mats and stereos for some of the 
largestadvertisers formany years. 


BUNTIN inc: 


ATS 


STEREOS 


209-219 W. 38th Street, New York 


J. T. 


AN 
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a 
Atlanta Journal 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Ui. ®: 
Circulation Statement 


Government 


Average for 6 months 


ending Sept. 30, 1917, 57,484 


Average for 6 months 
ending Mar. 31, 1917, 49,391 


Gain, 8,093 


Advertising in the 
Journal sells the goods 


aH c i i 


While It Bars 


Heart cures, kidney cures, cancer cures, 
consumption cures and all rank fakes 
in patent medicines, 


The Billboard 


recognizes that there are many propri- | 


etary remedies that possess virtues and 
real intrinsic worth and 
which are well worth their price. 


Hence it does not bar 


SIMPLES 


such as liniments, lotions, dentifrices, 
corn cures, and laxative waters. 


Member A. B. C. 


The Billboard Publishing Co. | 


Subway Central Bldg. 
42nd and Broadway, New York City. 


EAA 


merit and | 


: 


INK 


out in favor of advertising as ove 
of the most important means ‘o 
the desired end, although te 
ground is taken that in view >f 
the limited output to be marketed 
from each locality of production 
it will probably be necessary 
most instances to restrict the ca 
paigns to local mediums. Ho 
ever, it is something to have 
Federal agency, so conservat 
on this score as the United Sta 
Department of Agriculture | 
been, finally to come around 
recognition and advocacy of dis 
play advertising for the smi 
producer of agricultural products 
and kindred lines. 

Where it is deemed wise to in- 
cur expense in advertising, the 
Bureau of Markets holds that one 
of the best ways to make up the 
necessary advertising fund is to 
have each club member or co- 
operating producer contribute as 
his share of the expense either 
a flat number of containers of his 
product or an allotment propor- 
tionate to his total production and 
consequently proportionate to the 
benefit he stands to obtain from 
the joint advertising. The Mar- 
kets Bureau, in giving advice to 
prospective marketers of the 1917 
pack of home-made pickles, pre- 
serves and prepared vegetables, is 
emphasizing the success which has 
attended the efforts of the canning 
clubs, that in addition to the use 
of paid newspaper space, have ad- 
vertised by means of permanent 
exhibits of canned goods in easily 
accessible places and through the 
medium of temporary exhibits or 
demonstrations in retail stores, at 
fairs, etc. 

One of the problems that has 
confronted Government officials 
and others who have been con- 
sulted in connection with winning 
a market for the edible products 
of home industry must instantly 
occur to every practical and ex- 
perienced advertising man, name- 
ly, the difficulty in representing 
the advertised product as of wii- 
form, standardized quality. It is 
difficult, for instance, to fix and 
maintain in the case of such 
canned goods, definite graces 

have been adopted in the 
co- oe marketing of citrus 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


a 


k. ST. ELMO LEWIS 
CLIFFORD A. SLOAN 


VICE-PRESIDENTS IN CHARGE 


NEW YORK HEADQUARTERS 
347 FIFTH AVENUE 


(OPPOSITE WALDORF-ASTORIA) 


CAMPBELL-EWALD COMPANY 


NEWSPAPER, MAGAZINE, STREET CAR ADVER- 
TISING, SALES CAMPAIGNS, MERCHANDISING 


DETROIT 
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“The right way is to begin in the local 
dailies and work towards the great cities.’ 
—So said one of the great pioneers of advertising. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Has many advantages: The cities and towns are closely linked 
together which means a smail selling expense. The local dailies 
go into nearly every home and have weight with their readers. 
The Local Store advertising has been making good so long that 
dealers will welcome and push an advertised article. 


The people here all grew up with the local daily. They spelled tie 
words in it when learning to read. They get the news of their neigh- 
bors, the births, the marriages and the deaths from it every day. 
Their understanding of the world is mostly gathered from it as 
it mirrors the world’s happenings. 


They have read the advertising of their local stores for so long 
that advertising reading has become a habit which any advertiser 
may turn to his profit. 


Start in the local dailies first as they will not only pay their own 
way but their readers, who from time to time drift to the metro- 
politan cities, will carry the message of your goods there and 


prepare them for your coming. 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 22,462 
Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,000 


BURLINGTON, VT., — PRESS 
Daily Circulation 10, 714 

Population 22,000, with ate 40,000 
MANCHESTER, N. H. ai and 


Daily Circulation 25, 000 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Daily Circulation 5,192 
Population 39,656, with suburbs 150,000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation 13,227 
Population 89,336, with genie 100,00: 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. | Oe we 
Daily Circulation 20, 949 net paid 
Population 109,000, with suburbs 120,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 18,732 net paid 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 36,400 
Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000 


TAUNTON, MASS. BARE ry 
Daily Circulation 5,721 net paid A. B. C. 
Population 38,000, with suburbs 53,000 
BRIDGEPORT, CT. ‘Teewdnam 
Daily Circulation 35, 064 net A. B. C. 
Population 150,000, with on 8, 220,000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily Circulation 19, 414 

Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,() 
NEW LONDON, CT.., “cine 
Daily Circulation over i0, 200—2c copy 
Population 25,000, with suburbs 60,000 
MERIDEN, CT., JOURNAL 

Daily Circulation 5; 120 

Population 37,265, with suburbs 50,000 
WATERBURY,CT. ,REPUBLIC. AN 
Daily Circulation 11, 321 net paid 
Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,900 
AUGUSTA, ME., JOURNAL 
Daily Circulation 10, 068 net paid 
Population 13,211, with suburbs 75,000 
EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home 
community. 
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frvits, nuts, apples, etc. However, 
al! Federal influences are now 
be 1g exerted in the direction of 
stendardization carried to the 
point where cans or jars of a 
rien fruit or vegetable, put up 
y different members of a club or 
cmmunity circle will be uniform 
in pack, appearance, quality and 
cadition. In a recent letter of 
cyice sent out from the Bureau 
Markets, it was pointed out 
it “every container which is 
fuily up to the standard represent- 
by the label or brand will be 
advertisement in itself and a 
arantee of further purchases.” 
is interesting as indicative of 
the development of the “advertis- 
ing sense” in the Governmental 
planning of marketing campaigns 
that Uncle Sam is now urging the 
canners under his guidance to en- 
deavor to dodge commercial com- 
petition by putting up large quan- 
tities of specialties rather than a 
preponderance of plain canned 
goods. 


Book” to 
“Recreation” 


Recreation, published in New York, 
has been purchased by the Outer’s 
Book Company, Chicago, and commenc- 
ing with the December issue will be 
consolidated with the Outer’s Book. 

Edward Cave, president and editor 
of Recreation, will continue to be iden- 
tified with the new publication. The 
Whiting Special Agency, New .York, 
will continue to represent the Outer’s 
Book in the East. 


Absorb 


“Outer’s 


To Advertise New Adding | 


Machine 


The Accounting Machine Company, 
c.. New York, is to advertise the 
uco Adding Machine in periodicals 
ching business and__ professional 
n. Carney Kerr, Inc., of New 

‘ork, have been placed in charge of 
account. 


iles Manager for King Motor 


Car Company 


Wallace C. Hood, president of the 
Wallace C. Hood Service Bureau of 
‘etroit, has been appointed sales man- 
er of the King Motor Car Company 
that city. 


). J. Hinman, for nearly three years 

ciated with Street & mney! Inc., 
‘os joined the organization of the W. A. 
tatterson Co., Inc., New York. 








So say about all advertisers who use 


| the one great afternoon daily newspaper 


in 


Portland 


Maine 


The jobbing center 
The wholesale center 
The social center 
The business center 


The 
EVENING 
EXPRESS 


Pulls because it goes into about nine 
out of every ten homes in Portland 
and suburbs. 

Pulls — the people of Portland 
are well-to-do and buy readily of ad- 
vertised goods and from reliable ad- 
vertised houses. 

Pulls because the paper has the con- 
fidence of the people of Portland, and 
has it because it is deserving of it. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston———Chicago——-New York 





Two 
Hundred 
Ninety-one 


Estimating the population of 


Bridgeport 
Connecticut 


at 160,000, the recent war order of 


$46,600,000 


is equal to a per capita of $291 for 
every man, woman and child. The 
order for these millions of dollars’ worth, 
of goods is in addition to what has 
been keeping Bridgeport busy. The 


Post and Telegram 
36,457 October P. 0. Statement 


Connecticut’s Largest Circulation 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston Chicago——New York 
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PrinTERS’ INK Pus_isHinG ComPANy 
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Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenug, New York 

City. ‘Telephone 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 

President and Secretary, J. 1. Romer. Vice- 

President and Treasurer, R. W. LAWRENCE. 

General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 

dress of the company is the address of the 

officers. a 

Chicago Office: 1720 Lytton Building, 14 E. 

Jackson Boulevard, Kirk Taytor, Manager. 

Telephones, Harrison 177 & 1939. 

New England (Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 

Jutius Matuews, Manager. 

Detroit Office: 709 Free Press Bldg., Kirk 

TayLor, Manager. Telephone Cherry 3262. 
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40 cents a line—net. Minimum order $2.(0, 


Foreign Postage, 


> 4 year extra, 
Canadian Postage, 


Joun wehdentel Rouns, 


Edit- 





New York, OCTOBER 25, “1917. 


pom W bin the alien: 
Managers nium comes for 


t ertising men, 
Who Are and ; it ever does, 


Who Aren’t one of the happi- 
est conditions will be found in the 
fact that manufacturers with ad 
vertising departments will uni- 
versally regard those departments 
with the same seriousness, and 
place them on an equal footing 
with, all the other divisions of 
their organizations. In a great 
number of cases, this is already 
true; but there are still many 
houses which, though they recog- 
nize the value of advertising, and 
take advantage of it, cannot see 
that the advertising department 
itself is just as serious and vital 
a branch of the business as any 
other. In these houses, the post 
of purchasing agent is usually an 
important and responsible one; 
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the company realizes the vital ue- 
cessity of intelligent buying of 
materials, just as the department 
stores recognize the importance 
of their buyers’ work. How long 
is it going to take for manufac. 
turers to realize that the adver- 
tising manager is also a purchis- 
ing agent, engaged in buying and 
paying real money for the impor- 
tant items of public good-vill 
and lessened sales-resistance, and 
recognize his business importarice 
on a basis commensurate with the 
real size of his job? 

Henry Lee, of the Railway Age 
Gazette, told Printers’ INK read- 
ers last week of experiences along 
this line which should be of great 
interest to thoughtful advertising 
men—not because they are so un. 
usual, but because they are so 
typical. Mr. Lee, in common with 
every other publisher’s  repre- 
sentative, has time and again ex- 
perienced the situation of laying 
the merits of his publication be- 
fore the advertising manager of 
some organization only to find 
that the “advertising manager” is 
one only in name, has no real au- 
thority such as ought to go with 
the position, and is in reality only 
a buffer, a sort of super door- 
keeper, for the man higher up. 
This latter has the title of sales 
manager, perhaps, or vice-presi- 
dent, and really does handle the 
advertising, while the only rea- 
son for the existence of the “ad- 
vertising manager’s” job is to 
provide some one to meet—and 
sales- 
men. Many a luckless space seller 
has cursed his luck when he finds, 
after playing thirty-six painful 
holes of golf and talking his arm 
off on the subject of circulation, 
rate, and reader-confidence, that 
the “advertising manager” on 
whom these efforts have been 
wasted, is lacking in real authori- 
ty, and that the whole thing must 
be done over again with, perhays, 
the second vice-president. 

PRINTERS’ INK would not for 
one instant be understood as 
charging that the majority, or 
even a large number of advertis- 
ing managers come within this 
class. We all know scores and 
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scores Of men whose authority is 
ynqu:stioned, whose judgment is 
final. and who are themselves the 
powers behind their own thrones. 
Nevertheless, there are enough of 
the ther type in existence to jus- 
tity a word of protest. 

Fir a business house to set up 
a cummy advertising manager 
with out any real authority is fair 
neit'er to the publishers’ repre- 
sent tives, to the man himself, nor 
to ‘ne company which employs 
him It is not fair that the sales- 
man —often a keenly intelligent, 
high-salaried student of business 
in all its phases—should be 
oblized to waste half his time and 
expend useless effort in work 
whi-h, through no fault of his, 
must all be done over again. It 
isnot fair to the advertising man- 
ager. since, with his hands tied, 
forced into an attitude of con- 
stant negation, he is unable to 
produce results and secure the 
advancement to which his natural 
abilities may entitle him. And it 
is certainly unfair to the em- 
plover, who deliberately cuts him- 
seli off from the sound business 
information and real creative sell- 
ing ideas which the representa- 
tive can not infrequently give 
him, if the opportunity is afforded. 

So experienced an advertising 
man as F. R. Davis, of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., declares that he 
has learned from long experience 
that nearly every representative 
who calls on him has something 
of value to give—though it some- 
times takes a little digging to dis- 
cover it. 

‘he day is long past when any 
manufacturer can argue that he 
is satisfied with a small business 
when he might have a large one, 
or a big one without investigat- 
in. the possibilities of making it 

bigger. Every person who 
ies with creative ideas in sell- 
deserves a hearing, if only 
the manufacturer may make 

e that he hasn’t a nugget of 

e gold concealed about him; 
setting up an advertising 
nager without real authority, 
whose only function is like 

t of the Chinese dolls which 

ke their heads in negation 
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every time you touch them, is one 
of the surest ways of keeping 
business-building ideas out. 


Can Hoover The scheme for 
Do What an extensive 
campaign of paid 

Rhondda 


; advertising on 
Couldn’t? behalf of the 
Food 


Administration seems to 
have been sidetracked so def- 
initely that it might be said 
to be abandoned altogether. Pre- 
sumably, Mr. Hoover and his as- 
sociates know what they are doing, 
and their action is not to be criti- 
cised by an outsider, whatever his 
views. 

There may be some interest, 
however, in noting the fact that 
Lord Rhondda, the British food 
controller, is contemplating an- 
other extensive national campaign 
of advertising to urge food con- 
servation. The first campaign, 
extended over many months, was 
highly successful as readers of 
Printers’ INK already know; and 
the results seemed so satisfactory 
that Kennedy Jones, the adver- 
tising man in charge, felt that it 
could safely be stopped. The 
moment this was done, however, 
the public began to drift back 
into its old habits of food wast- 
ing, eating the wrong things, and 
overeating. An unusually strong 
effort will need to be made in 
the new campaign to get the 
public back to the situation it 
was in just before the copy was 
withdrawn. 

England, in the fourth year of 
the war, and taking its problems 
far more seriously than we have 
yet begun to do, cannot be trusted 
to save its food without, not 
merely a paid advertising cam- 
paign, but a continuous one Peo- 
ple’s intentions, unquestionably, 
are good. They mcan to be care- 
ful with food, but when the stim- 
ulus of incessant admonition is 
withdrawn, they forget. If, 
therefore, Mr. Hoover and his 
associates are able to produce 
the same badly-needed results in 
the United States without any 
advertising at all, it will certainly 
be a monument of the most re- 
markable sort, to their efficiency. 
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Instalment _ sell- 
Based on ing plays such a 
considerable part 

Law of in the economics 

. Averages of distribution 
that the methods used in this field 
are of more or less import to 
manufacturers generally. A fact 
that has always been especially 
impressive is the way that these 
easy-payment houses hold down 
their credit losses. Apparently so 
liberal in extending credit to every 
Tom, Dick and Harry that comes 
along, it is a marvel that their 
losses are so small. Some time 
ago Loftis Brothers told Printers’ 
Ink that at that time their bad 
accounts amounted to less than 
cne per cent. The same figure 
also covers the losses that the 
Larkin Company sustains. Now 
William Goldfarb, a man who has 
been sales and advertising man- 
ager of one of the large credit 
clothing store chains, comes along 
with a statement, which appears 
in Men’s Wear, saying that the 
losses in this field, regarded as 
among the very riskiest, are only 
five per cent. 

The important thing, he shows, 
is that if the system is carefully 
followed the losses can be accu- 
rately pre-determined. In view 
of this, these stores are not taking 
nearly so great a risk as is gen- 
erally supposed. It is known, for 
example, if the store manager 
rigidly observes the rules that 
experience has taught, the com- 
pany will get back ninety-five 
cents for every dollar’s worth 
of credit extended to customers. 
Knowing this, it is easy to pro- 
vide for this prospective loss by 
figuring it in the mark-up of the 
goods. 

Given a man’s and woman’s oc- 
cupation, their condition in life 
and something of their past rec- 
ord, and it can be pretty definitely 
foretold whether or not they will 
pay a charge account. The fol- 
lowing table, furnished by Mr. 
Goldfarb, shows how closely this 
has been worked out. The fig- 
ures represent the losses sustained 
by one of the credit claims: 


“1%—School girls (minors) living at 
home. 


Sales Plans 
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2%—School boys (minors) livire at 
ome. 

4%—Married women whose hust.inds 
work for six months at 
lace. 

5%—Married men who work fo: 
months at one place. 

9%—Single girls, rooming. 

17%—Couples living in housekee )j 

rooms. 

18%—Foreigners. 
21%—Professionals, known to 

among the poorest risks. 
23%—Single men living in roc 
houses. 
100%” 

By “professionals” are m 
waitresses, painters, paper-hz: 
ers, chauffeurs, etc. Of cou 
the occupation in itself does not 
necessarily cast suspicion on the 
credit applicant. The best of r sks 
are found in all classes. 

An average of eight per cent 
of these stores’ sales are for cash. 

Advertising appropriations for 
the chains average five per cent. 
General expense is 30 per cent. 
Cost of merchandise runs about 
50 per cent of sales. Credit 
losses, as already mentioned, 
amount to another five per cent. 
These different figures total 9 
per cent, which leaves a net of 
10 per cent to the company. 

The methods of these clothing 
systems is another example of a 
selling plan that is based on the 
law of averages. Many things 
that the individual cannot be de- 
pended on to do, people, taking 
them on the average will do. For 
instance, the individual may or 
may not be honest, but the hon- 
esty of people, as a whole, can 
be figured out to a mathematical 
certainty. The law of average 
runs through practically all calcu- 
lations, and should be considered 
in sales planning. In advertising, 
in selling and, in fact, in all effort, 
in the long run it is the average 
result that counts. 


Miss Graswinckel with Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. 


Miss Mabel Graswinckel, former «d- 
vertising manager of the American 
Steel Export Co, New York, and who 
had previously conducted an advertising 
service agency for three years, has 
been appointed art supervisor of fa-h- 
ion division for Montgomery Ward & 
Co., with headquarters in New Yv°k 
City. Miss Graswinckel is treasu:er 
of the League of Advertising Women 
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Six Days More 


before November first, 


the closing date of the 


January, 1918, issue of 


WomMan’s WORLD. 


The Magazine will please 
our readers—better than 
it ever has before—be- 
cause it will be a better 


and bigger book. 
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Trade —Marks 
and Advertising 


A trade mark is not an 
advertising device; common 
opinion to the contrary not- 
withstanding. The attempt 
to select a trade mark which 
will advertise the goods, 
generally results in a selec- 
tion which turns out to be 
no trade mark at all. The 
prime essential for a wise 
selection is a clear under- 
standing of what a trade 
mark is—and what it is not. 


I am glad to send my booklet 
on request. 


Roy W. JoHuNson 


Trade Marks - Trade “Names 
The Protection of Good Will 


Mutual Life Building 
2 Nassau Street 
New York 























Promotion 
Man 
Wanted 


By a high class publishing 
house. He must be pri- 
marily a ‘‘copy’’ man but 
af he is of the right calibre, 
has plenty of initiative and 
is thoroughly in earnest, 
he will be given opportu- 
nity to work closely with 
the management of other 
departments and his future 
will be of his own making. 
State previous connections, 
age and salary expected. 


P. M. Box 27, care P. I. 

















Need Not Preserve Serial B. 
V. D. Numbers 


By a decision of the United Sates 
District Court at Cincinnati, rend>red 
on October 15, it is held that the B Y, 
D. Company has no power to secure 
the maintenance of uniform price. to 
the retail trade by forcing wholesale dis. 
tributors of its goods to preserve the 
serial numbers on packages conta: ing 
the garments, designed to enable 
trace sales made to retailers and t 
by to locate wholesalers selling }b 
the prices stipulated By the man: fac. 
turers. The decision was made it 
suit brought by the B. V. D. ( 
pany against Morris Isaac & Son 
Cincinnati, who are wholesalers. 

B. V. D. Company alleged unfair 
petition and trade-mark infringe 
taking the position that by the elir 
tion of the serial numbers the 1 -aac 
firm was making it possible to sel 
B. V. D. boxes garments not originally 
contained in such boxes. 

The evidence, however, developed the 
fact that the defendants were not 
ing garments in imitation of B. V 
underwear, but were selling the gi 
ine garments only; and the court p 
ed out that they were under no obligs 
tion to preserve “such serial mark 
as the complainant may have chose: 
put on the bottom of its boxes.” 
to the contract between the com) 
and the defendants, under which 
distributing agency was secured, 
which it was stipulated that the 
ments should be sold at a fixed price, 
the court said: 

“The defendants purchased genuine 
goods at such price as they were able 
to obtain them. The complainant's 
price was constant. It received it: 
price on every sale. The contract of 
complainant with its wholesalers was 
an attempt to prevent competition 
between them, and to require dealers, 
and ultimately the public, to pay a 
greater price than if complainant’s cho- 
sen wholesalers were in competition 
among themselves for the retailers’ 
trade. These contracts are clearly in 
restraint of trade. 

“To require a wholesaler, either one 
with whom the complainant had con- 
tracted, or one with whom the com- 
plainant is unwilling to contract, to 


GUMMED LABELS 


Y% 1% GF, AU 
ie ee Shipmaar 


Insure the prompt delivery of your mail and rh ingens chip 
ments by by pening the name end address of the consignee 
aring your business 


McCOURT GUMMED LABELS IN PERFORATED ROLLS 
Are printed for addressing on your ¢ iter. Gummed 
labels in rolls are more convenient and economical than the 

Buy your gummed labels of 








Send for full particulars and catalogue 


McCOURT LABEL CABINET CO. 
H. H. BLACK, Pres. 
53 Bennett St. Bradford, Pa. 
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pres: ve the serial number on the bot- 
tom of the box, would enable the com- 
plain nt to punish such wholesaler for 
selli: ¢ below the price at which he 
has ontracted to sell. The tendency 
of this is, through fear of loss, to com- 
pel te agreeing wholesalers to sell at a 
fixe’ price and to deprive the retailers 
and ‘he public of the beneficial results 
of ¢ mpetition between the wholesalers. 

“'he complainant fixes its price in 
each case; receives its price, and the 
pric at which the article thereafter 
sold is, under the law, of no conse- 
que: ce to it, and the attempt to main- 
tain a price by these contracts, and to 
ferr't out by means of these serial 
nun vers the wholesalers who might 
breax their contract, was a contract 
and device in restraint of trade. No 
dev -e, however subtle, will be per- 
mitted to interfere with the free com- 
petiion between thpsé who handle 
thes’ goods after the complainant has 
rece ved its price.’’ 

Tae bill of the B. V. D. Company 
seching to restrain the Isaac firm from 
disposing of boxes from which the 
seriil numbers had been removed was, 
accordingly, dismissed for want of 
equity, and this method of securing 
priie maintenance was stamped as le- 
gally unenforceable. The B. V. D. 
Company will, however, appeal the de- 
cision to the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals, whose decision, when ren- 
dered, will be final. 


Ford Raises Prices on Closed 
Cars 


Announcement has been made in 
newspaper advertisements that retail 
prices on all Ford enclosed cars have 
veen raised. The new schedule went 
into effect on Saturday, October 6. In- 
creased cost of closed body materials 
is stated as the reason for the raise. 
This move affects the coupelet, sedan 
and town car models. Prices for the 
chassis, runabout and touring car re- 
main the same. 

® 











100% PROFIT 


on fast-selling side line. Indestruct- 

ible Signs for Roads, Streets and Ad- 

‘ertising Purposes. Field unlimited. 

No investment. Write today for 
catalog and samples. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE SIGN CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Why*Not:Use Real 
Typewritten Letters? 


| The time of your stenographers is 


| too expensive to be spent in doing 
| circular letter work. 


But processed letters, obviously 
turned out in mass, and impersonal 
in every respect, are not to be com- 
pared to typewritten letters. 

We have a battery of automatic 


| typewriters, equalling the combined 


| efficiency of 80 


stenographers— 
and we can turn out real, personal 
typewritten letters at half the cost 


| of such letters done in your office. 


Some of the biggest firms in Amer- 
ica are using our Service. We'd 
like to show you how we can fit 
in your next circular letter cam- 


paign. 
DIRECT ADVERTISING 
SERVICE 


of the 
WEST SIDE PRINTING CO. 
9 Murray Street, New York 
Telephone Barclay 7268. 
Note.—We co-operate with advertising 
agencies. 








Very prominent 


Your 
Dealer’s 


name 


anactual part of the slide in colors 


Greater N. Y. Slide Co. 
154 West 45th St., New York 


Send for Colored Pamphlet— 
Shows our new process slides. 











"Triple Returns! 


Read how in new book: “Better Returns Through 
Postcards” by Flint McNaughton. Shows ways to get 
bigger results through postcards — how to cut cost 
inquines—how to atilize waste distribution. Nothing 
like it—needed daily. Shows actuat plans for making 
postcards pull more snquiries—land more orders—win 


dealers and jobbers. Records tests—ahows twhy postcards 

have doubled and tripled returns—stamped vs. unstamped — 

ittle things that count big! Backed by experiences of a hun- 

') dred shrewd advertisers. Illustrated by 15 plates and 102 
cards. Cloth Bound, 5% x 7%. ind O0e A 

haf not satisfied, Selling Aid, 605 S. Clark St., Chicago. 


his Spanish-American 
Magazine is Making Good 


To reach the Spanish people in the U. S.A. 
and to talk intelligently to South America 
you will find 


Revista Universal 


of great help to you. Published at 21 Park 
Row, New York, once a month. 














The 


Little 


HE other day a letter came to 

the Schoolmaster from a well- 
known and busy advertising man 
who doesn’t believe, he says, in 
making after-dinner speeches. His 
reason is that he thinks the men 
who really do things successfully 
in the business world are seldom 
teachers; or in other words, that 
the man who has plenty of time 
to instruct others in the art of 
business success would probably 
be better off if he spent a little 
more of his energy in practicing 
than in preaching; and as this 
man doesn’t want to be pigeon- 
holed as one of that type, he care- 
fully keeps out of the public eye, 
“Mr. Chairman’s” anecdotes reach 
him not, and his dress clothes are 
only worn to receptions and such- 
like functions. 

This man’s belief is not uncom- 
mon; there are many business men 
who seem to distrust the individ- 
ual who theorizes about business, 
whether he does it in the college 
classroom, or at the annual ban- 
quet of the Amalgamated Ship 
Chandlers’ Association. The 
Schoolmaster knows one adver- 
tising man whose career has been 
definitely impeded by the fact that 
directors of his organization sus- 
pect him of spending too much 
time producing words instead of 
deeds. A critical examination of 
the average speech—whether de- 
livered at an advertising club 
meeting or elsewhere—also seems 
to bear out this theory, by its 
almost invariable dearth of genu- 
ine information and supply of 
platitude, its paucity of idea and 
plethora of commonplace. 

Yet even so, the Schoolmaster 
feels that his friend’s indictment 
is a little too severe. Some of 
the biggest doers of deeds in the 
United States also possess the 
happy faculty of passing along 
their ideas and observations to 
others in clear-cut English. The 
president of the United States 
(who has been a teacher most of 


Schoolmaste:’s 
Classroom 
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his life) makes an admi 
speech; yet an astonished n 
is still marveling at his cap:ci 
for doing things as well. 
notice that the lawyers see 
have a wholesome respect fo: 
legal ability of the late Jc 
H. Choate, an inveterate a 
dinner speaker; and Frankli 
Lane, Secretary of the Int 
not only says __ things, 
goes and does ’em. It is 
that the business world dist: 
the acumen of the college 
fessor; but that is largely be- 
cause of the small financial re- 
muneration the latter receives, 
which to our money-biased judg- 
ment seems to stamp him as a 
man of mediocre attainments. 

The truth is, that being a teach- 
er is not so much a profession as 
a state of mind; one of the best 
we ever knew was a poultry raiser 
in California with no formal edv- 
cation at all, and some of the 
worst have been holders of im- 
portant chairs in great universi- 
ties. If a successful business man 
has the teacher type of mind, he 
is almost sure to give vent to it 
in the written or spoken word, 
and what he says will be well 
worth hearing. Every advertis- 
ing club programme _ builder 
knows, however, that there are 
two types of would-be speakers: 
those who have something to say, 
and those who wish to get in 
the limelight for purposes of self- 
advancement. The latter are truly 
an abomination, and perhaps it is 
that sort of “teacher” whom the 
Schoolmaster’s friend had in mind 
when he passed his strictures on 
the whole idea. If such is the 
case, we cordially agree. 

* 


Is your advertising copy aimed 
to lay out for your product its 
full sales possibilities? Of course, 
it should be. A recent move of 
the American Tobacco Company 
will better put the question to the 
class. Bull Durham is essentia'ly 
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The Rapid Electrotype Co. 


W. H. KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 


fakers of all kinds of Advertising Plates and Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and 
Mats, by the ~ | Dr. Albert Lead Mold Process. Sole owners of 
S. Letters Patent on Aluminotype. 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
The Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in 
the Worl 
REFERENCES :—Any five national advertisers you may think of. If you ask them, 
you will, perhaps, find that several of them already ca what Rapid’s Service means. 























UNUSUAL Sey ICE 


Most any good advertising agency can spend your money 
for advertising—but it takes an unusual agency to get you 
the money to spend. We have a record of doing just that. 
Any young firm with limited capital whose product show: : 
advertising possibilities will do well to get in touch with 
this office. 


LET US SUBMIT EVIDENCE 


PATTON- beanies INC. 
Detroit - - Michigan 











‘Successful Banking 


A Magazine for Bank Officials and Employees 


Twenty-two thousand copies of SuccessrvL BANKING are 
read by the buyers in this number of the best banks of the 
United States every month. It features more equipment 
and supply advertising than any other magazine in the 


banking field. Write for further information 
SUCCESSFUL BANKING 


Benton alee Mich. 


[Fopaiston 67,000 y Trading Centre for 100,000 


jrockton, maiiiasiti. The saa Shoe City filled with wales and 
\ianers. A Dry Town doing Bi; Business. People have money to spend. 


Grockton Daily Enterprise 


| Daily Edition exceeds 15,000 




















Flat Commercial rate 40 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 


arries a page of want advertisements. Oldest 
ty paper. Write us for booklet of General 
usiness Information about Brockton. 
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“CLIMAX” 


SQUARE-TOP 
PAPER CLIPS 


have proved their su- 
periority to thousands of 
Pat. Dec. satisfied users. Send for 
= samples and prove to 
your own satisfaction that they are 

the BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL. 

sag 10,000 to box 
Le. Buffalo 

Sc per 1,000 
per 1,000 
100,000 ¢ per 1,000 
500,000 > per 1,000 


Buffalo Automatic Mfg. Co. 


457 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. 











WeWanta Man 


who has had successful ex- 





perience handling men selling 





goods directly to farmers 





The 
Ist 
2d 
3d 


man who gets this position must 
have ability to select men 
train them to sell. 
be resourceful, 
well balanced. 
be capable of bringing quick 
results at a minimum expense. 
4th be willing to stay in the field 
from two to four months at a 
time and not above doing some 
actual selling himself. 
g If you think you are the man for the 
job, state your qualifications and busi- 
ness experience, what you have sold, 
how many salesmen or canvassers you 
have had directly under you, the territory 
covered, your age and salary expected. 
Also state when you could go to 
work, why you want to make a 
change and if you have any preference 
as to where you work. 
All applications will be treated 
confidentially. Address 


COUNTRY FIELD MANAGER 


Box 25, care of Printers’ Ink 


and 


forceful and 








Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Actual Average 


Circulation 133, 992 


Our biggest circulation is in the States 
of Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebras 
ka, Illinois, etc., in the order named. 
All subscriptions paid in advance. 
Flat rate, 
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a roll-your-own cigarette to! 
and has been enormously suc 
ful as such. Yet some bi 
mind recently has refused to | 
exclusively in obvious trade « 
nels. To offer Bull Durha:) 
the legions of pipe devotees 
pipe tobacco would be manii 
absurd, so, at least, one confi 
briar hitter is convinced. 
now all of a sudden we fin 
company including this rid 
its copy for this brand—“A 
gestion to pipe smokers. Jus 
mixing a little genuine ‘Bull’ ! 
ham with your favorite pipe to- 
bacco—it’ s like sugar in your cof- 
fee.” 

Now you're barking up another 
tree. The average pipe smoker is 
a hobbyist of the most arient 
type. He’s always experimenting 
with new concoctions of his own 
—and he always welcomes hints, 
Figure for yourself, then, the mar- 
ket broadening possibilities under- 
lying this pointed bit of copy 
strategy. Two sturdy branches 
grow more wood than the single 
sticker. There’s a thought that 
should occupy the classroom for 
a week, at least. It’s one of those 
“why-I-never - thought - of-that” 
ideas that can mean millions. 

* * 


As you scoot around the coun- 
try-side in your own or your 
friend’s car you may have noticed 
the gradual increase in the num- 
ber of places, farmhouses, etc, 
that are beginning to display signs 
—“honey for sale’—‘“fresh eggs 
for sale,” etc., etc. 

The Schoolmaster has  succes- 
sively purchased honey, eggs, bas- 
kets of fruit and vegetables, and 
he knows a friend that even ac- 
quired a good puppy through the 
same means. 

And yet, on thinking it over, 
despite the countryman’s _half- 
timid enterprise in sticking up 
a shingle, he is impressed by the 
utter lack of even a spark of busi- 
ness sense that might suggest to 


“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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tol accof™ the 1 ormer that he in some way 
Success. ident fy the product so sold, or 
> bight make one sale the means of pro- CHARLES FRANCIS 
to think {ducing another. Never yet has the = 
Je cian. Schoolmaster been asked to leave . ‘ PRESS 
ha:) tof his card, if he would. Nor, to is especially equipped to handle and 
: : expedite orders for high grade 
es is af™tell ‘he truth, is he sure that he 
init stly MH coul: direct an inquiring friend to Process Color 
nfi' neq fM the .cene of all such purchases. H O 
1. Ye: ff Not even a simple label on the ouse Urgans 
In the honey bottle or box, or a printed and kindred printing. Service—Best. 
ide jn address on bags that hold the PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING ; 
A ug: fm eggs Usually such bags or car- EIGHTH AVENUE, 88rd to $4th Sts., NEW YORK 
us try tons have done previous service 
r Jur- Mf for 2. local grocer, yet it surely 
ipe to- MM woud be simple enough for the 
ur cof- [MH seller to buy and have his bags 
and cartons printed with even a 
nother fM simple address. 
Iker js With a good possible repeat 
arent market all but lying ready, the 
erting J Schoolmaster is convinced that PRI 43 TING 
; di a LITTLE STUFFERS 
S own @ the most rudimentary business in GREAT POSTERS 
hints, [ stincts are woefully lacking in the WITH CHARACTER 
> mar- MB average human, even with the 
inder- M Joneses and their dairy farm sau- THE STUBBS co 
copy J sages and the Mrs. Kidds with DETROIT 
nches MM their pin money pickles, to point 
single MH the way. 
that 7 The Five and Ten Cenfand 
n for Drysdale Leaves Cadillac ° 
those K. P. Drysdale, for twelve years ad- aFrie Ly ore 
that” vertising director of the Cadillac Motor 
Car Company, Detroit, has been ap- 
s pointed director of sales promotion for 
the Cleveland Tractor Company, of 
‘oun- Cleveland. He assumed his new duties Oldest and Largest Publication with 
* sii n October 16 are ner ene eee the Popular 
hy ——= | Price Merchandise fie 
ticed If you manufacture merchandise that 
1um- can be sold at prices ranging from Sc 
; to $5.00 investigate this field. 
ete, Hundreds of other concerns have been 
gens doing a satisfactory business through 
eggs the columns of our publication for the 
past nine years. 
mane Write for convincing proof. 









‘Chrest Publishing Company 
loose Bldg. Cincinnati, O. 
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Commercial Art Work: 

















STALKERS UNIVERSAL RATE SERvVicE 
Published FOUR TIMES a year—QUARTERLY 
Gives essential data on all Magazines and Newspapers 

A SERVICE having Circulation 5000 or over. Compiled in the most 

P convenient form for quick reference and pocket or pigeon 
Not a Directory hole use. Endorsed and used by over 250 Agencies—hundreds of 
Every advertising man should have :t. 
THE STALKER ADVERTISING COMPANY, INC. 







Advertisers—Publisners—Special Rep: esentatives. 
Write today—save yourself tomorrow. 
631 Nasby Bidg., Toledo, Chie 
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>To KNOW how to make | 
Ryour Advertising pay better | 


Heegstra 


1 Walton HEEGSTRA Inc.—MERCHANDISING—25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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Classified Advertisements 





HELP WANTED 


Young man or young woman who can 
write copy that will sell books. Pub- 
lishing experience preferred, but not 
necessary. Address Box 312, care 
Printers’ Ink 


Wanted By a Boston Agency. 


Experienced copy man to handle hard- 
ware and machinery accounts. Address 
Box 309, care Printers’ Ink. 











The Advertising Department of a high 
class magazine needs a thoroughly com- 
petent stenographer and office clerk. 
State experience and _ qualifications. 
— $15. Box 300, care Printers’ 
nk. 





A Brooklyn Manufacturer 
wants a good lay-out and copywriter, 
man or woman, with actual experience 
in compiling and getting out catalogs. 
Write, stating age, experience and sal- 
ary expected. Samples will be greatly 
appreciated and promptly returned. Ad- 
dress Box 310, care Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED SALES MANAGERS 
Advertising Managers, Salesmen, Sales 
Correspondents, Copy Writers. Tf you 
have a clear, successful record and 
possess moral stamina, our high grade 
organization can place you in a_lucra- 
tive connection. V. TRUEBLOOD 
‘ CO., 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, 





Sales Manager 
Old established company doing business 
in the rural districts wants a capable 
district sales manager. The position 
requires a man with organizing ability, 
unlimited energy, tact, pleasing person- 
ality. Must know how to hire, train 
and develop salesmen. Experience sell- 
ing direct to consumer and working ter- 
ritory inclusively very desirable. State 
age, give business history and salary 
expected. Box 302, care Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Agency Assistant 
Familiar with figuring rates, exe 
orders and agency detail want 
rapidly growing organization. M 
accurate, painstaking and have init 
Excellent opening for ambitious 

man or woman. Give reference-, 
perience, salary. Address 308, 
Printers’ Ink. 





re Detroit Agency (with a co 
organization) has an opportunity 
real live solicitor who has some bus 
One who knows how and whom to 
for new business. Commission 
but perhaps a little better oppori 
than you now have. 

When answering give full detai.s 
experience, business controlled 
names of at least two business } 
for references. All accounts ha 
on same basis net plus 15%—no 
basis considered. All corresponie 
confidential. Address Box 301, 
Printers’ Ink. 








WRITER 


For Chicago office of large 
advertising organization. 
Man who understands na- 
tional advertising and. mer- 
chandising and who pos- 
sesses the personality to 
deal direct with the large 
advertiser. Preferably man 
with general agency experi- 
ence. In replying state ap- 
proximate salary desired. 
Box 319, care Printers’ Ink. 




















ART DIRECTOR WANTED 


Philadelphia agency wants artist 
familiar with line, wash and color 
work to become art director. Will 
have complete charge of buying 
every description of art work and 
must be thoroughly experienced 
in same. Position open only to 
man of good character desiring 
permanent connection. Write for 
personal interview stating age, 
experience and qualifications. 
Box 298, care Printers’ Ink. 











Salesman — Correspondent 
WANTED 


A manufacturer in Pennsylvania, near 
Philadelphia, is seeking the services of 


a man experienced in selling, corre- 
spondence and in selling and handling 
of salesmen. It is essential that this 

man have had experience in an organi- 
zation which has done advertising and 
employed salesmen. e must know 
how to handle inquiries and how to 
follow them up by mail or through 
salesmen and it is preferred that he be 
familiar with incubators and_ poultry 
equipment. This organization is young, 
progressive and growing and the op- 
portunity offered is exceptional to the 
right man. State experience and salary 
expected. Please give complete details 
and an interview will be arranged. Box 
321, care Printers’ Ink. 
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Study the best selling and 


IDEAS. 
We clip 


adver ising ideas in America. 


news} aper ads—your line—all principal 


 -ialad SYSTEM, 


tities Cost small. 

WASHINGTON, D. 
WANTED: TO SECOND: 
HAND STEREOTYPE PRESS; 4, 
6, 8 and 10-page capacity at one run. 
Address at once THE SUN, Jackson, 


Tent 


BUY 





FOR SALE 
At a 20% Saving. 
A biind new No. 3B Hand Addresso- 
grap! machine for $40—sells for $50. 
: KING & APPLEBAUM, 
BS W. 32nd St., New York City. 


ROMEIKE'S PRESS CLIPPING 

UREAU, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, sends newspaper clip- 
pings on any subject in which you may 
be interested. Most reliable bureau. 
Write for circular and terms. 


__ POSITIONS WANTED 


"EXPERIENCED ROAD MAN 
Seven years’ extensive traveling— 
Successful selling record.—Not afraid 
of long trips.—Highest credentials. Box 
318, care Printers’ Ink. 


Buyer of Printing 


Clever layout man—saves 25 per cent. 
Address, Superintendent, Box 307, P. I. 
Competent Young Woman 
Resourceful, adaptable, executive, with 
5 years’ experience in editorial, pub- 
licity and copywriting work, desires op- 
porvunity. Salary moderate. Box 311. 


SALES MANAGER AND INSTRUCT- 
OR will consider a new connection. 
Prefer high grade specialty. Am de- 
livering the goods and can build your 
business. References and record clear. 
Box 299, care Prinetrs’ Ink. 


EXPORT manufacturers’ representa- 
tive, now selling hardware specialties 
and tools regularly to over 100 export 
firms, with thorough knowledge of the 
business and confidence ot buyers, 
wants exclusive control of few addi- 
tional lines. Compensation in commis- 
sion On increase of business. Address, 
‘port, P. O. Box 109, New York City. 


( vertising Solicitor | Manager 























and Manager 
wide experience from connections 
h leading publications, successful 
ord as constructive worker and pro- 
cer, favorable acquaintance through- 
Eastern territory and West, seeks 
ning for betterment on general or 
loss publication; highest credentials; 
rift exempt; letters sd — 
Box 305, care Printers 


SOME TRADE ai 
PUBLISHER 


ferably in music or instrument field, 

. use me in inside or soliciting ca- 

«city. Wide aequanitance in profes- 

nal circles. Writer and critic of abil- 

College graduate, aggressive. 

i.od presence and make friends easily. 

ift exempt. Initial salary secondary 

opportunity is right. Box 306, care 
inters’ Ink. 








ADVERTISING & SALES EXECUTIVE 
MAIL-ORDER SPECIALIST 
SUCCESSFUL RECORD 
HIGHEST CREDENTIALS 
Box 317, care Printers’ Ink. 


WANT A SALES PRODUCER? 
I am a versatile, resourceful mail-order 
promoter. Write _ business-producing 
letters, catalogs, folders. Possess ex- 
ecutive ability, initiative, and good 
judgment. Location, New York City. 
Age 32. Box 316, care Printers’ Ink. 


SECRETARY TO EXECUTIVE 
Young American lady, now office man- 
ager of high-class printing house, wants 
position with larger future, with agency 
or national advertiser, relieving busy ex- 
ecutive of daily detail. Expert stenog- 
rapher. Four years with big agency, 
including year as secretary to art man- 
ager. New York City only. Box 314, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


Aggressive Advertising Solicitor 


28, eight years’ experience with New 
York City publications (five years in 
present position) seeks opening for bet- 
terment on advertising staff of N. Y. 
City general or class publication. Pres- 
ent employer will testify as to result 
producing capacity. Salary to begim 
$50. Box 303, care Printers’ Ink. 


To An Advertising Manager 
SS ATTN TRE, TORRE TN 
I WANT TO ee we YOU 
AS ASSISTANT. EXPERI- 
ENCE AND ABILITY. ‘TO BECOME 
YOUR RIGHT HAND. INTELLI- 
GENT, WILLING TO LEARN YOUR 
METHODS. LET ME TELL YOU 
ABUUT MY EXPERIENCE. Box 313. 

















Advertising Woman 


Expert in several forms of publicity, 
whose work invariably carries “a 
punch” with it, desires part-time en- 
gagements, either on special fee or re- 
tainer basis. Can go anywhere within 
night’s run of New York. Experienced 
in handling large propositions—factory 
—mail-order merchandising. Successful 
record in creating demand at retail. 
Highly endorsed by present connections. 
Box 315, care Printers’ Ink. 


ATTENTION! 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
GENERAL OR CLASS PUBLICATIONS 


There are contracts in your field which 
should be in your publication. Is your 
policy to pay in accordance with pro- 
duction? Am at present holding down 
the lead on the advertising staff of one 
of* the foremost publications in the 
U. S. The publishers are satisfied with 
my work. I am satisfied with my en- 
vironment but am anxious to develop 
a broader field. (Confidentially) I am 
in this business to make all the money 
I can. If you are looking for a live, 
hustling producer address Box 304, care 
Printers’ Ink. 
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How One National Advertiser Trains Salesmen to Dig Up Marketing Facts 
Charles Kaye 


Framing the Copy That Helped Sell the Liberty Loan 
By Henry A. Beers, Jr. 
Lessons Gained From the First Drive Go Far Toward Helping Organize 
Appeal in Selling the Second. 


How Big Advertisers Are Improving Their Sales Letters 
George Burton Hotchkiss, M.A. 


Catalogues of Mail-Order Houses Affected by Price Rulings 
Catalogues Pulled From Presses for Revision and for Insertion of 
Propaganda Matter. 


Is There Such a Thing as an All-Weather Container? 
A Probe Now Being Made May Have Far-Reaching Significance for Those 
Whose Goods Spoil in Certain Temperatures. 


Philadelphia Jobbers and Retailers to Meet Chain-Store Methods 
Philip Francis Nowlan 
Co-operation Without Monopoly Also Gives Manufacturers Ready- 
Made Distribution in 2,500 Groceries. 


Goodrich’s Drive for Better Letters Brings Fine Results...L. A. McQueen 
Correspondence Critic, The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Rapid Rise of Outlets for ‘‘Sammy’s’’ Surplus Cash S. C. Lambert 
Scores of Retailers Seize the Opportunities to Size Up the Soldier’s 
Wants and Supply Him on the Spot. 


When Slow-Moving Goods Siphon the Profits Made by the Fast Sellers.. 
Why Manufacturers Encourage Retailers to Analyze Turnover. 


More Real Sales Ideas and Less Routine ‘‘Co-operation’’ for Dealers... 
R. H. McClure 


How the N. C. R. Secures the Co-operation of the Wives of Its Salesmen 
Holds a National Convention at Dayton of Salesmen’s Wives While the 
Salesmen Stay on the Job. 


Familiar Slogans in Window Campaign for Loan 
United States Rubber Company Cleverly Paraphrases’' Famous Adver- 
tising Slogans to Sell Bonds. 


Advertising the Products of the Canning Crusade 


Editorials ° 
Advertising Managers Who Are and Who Aren’t—Can Hoover 
Do What Rhondda Couldn’t?—Sales Plans Based on Law of 
Averages 


The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 
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ROTOGRAVURE 
ADVERTISING 


é... 


1-—-tl 


in The Chicago Sundzey 
Tribune for the Spring of 
1918 is now being sold. Al- 
ready some issues are com: 
pletely sold out. 


The value of this section as an “ 
advertising medium is completelyg 
proven. 


Recently we received an order from @ 4 
“direct-return advertiser’ for twelve pages 
after a careful test had been made with si 
but one page. rs 


The rate per page is $1,000 (1534 in. } 
934 in.) 


The Chicago Tribu 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 








